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PREFACE. 



This book is the result of selections from the mis- 
cellaneous productions of the author, that have accu- 
mulated on bis hands, and he has thought that they 
might not be unacceptable in an embodied form. 
They have been written, at intervals, generally to 
illustrate some principle of morals, or to enforce some 
virtue of social life ; and the few of them that have 
appeared in the various magazines of the day, have 
enjoyed a fair share of circulation and commendation. 
These have mostly appeared anonymously ; and the 
popularity that some have enjoyed without a pater- 
nity, makes the writer not unwilling to give them an 
honest christening, and to stand sponsor at the fount. 

The Tales, such as they are, are his own creation, 
with two exceptions ; and they are, without exception, 
woven from the web of truth, with -lo much of embel- 
lishment in the texture, as the time and circumstances 
of their composition have rendered pleasant and desira- 
ble. Some of them are little more than a plain recital 
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of actual occurrences, and will be recognized as such 
by living witnesses. The first story is derived from 
the German, although it would suggest nothing to the 
reader of the original but a similarity of incident ; the 
one entitled * Married for a Dinner,' is what it purports 
to be, a translation from a Parisian magazine, — * Le 
FoUeU For much of the incident of * The Skipper's 
Daughter/ I am indebted to the late William Lincoln, 
Esq, of Worcester, and the whole story is barely more 
than pure history. 

The Poems are most of them now for the first time, 
given to the public. A few of them are taken from 
* Poetry of Feeling,' which has been so much in demand, 
as to make a sale of three thousand copies, and it is 
now out of print. This circumstance is the author's 
apology for introducing them here. 

The volume is offered to the public with great gra- 
titude for past favors, and a lively hope, that as high 
tokens of approbation may be given to the whole work, 
as have been generously awarded to its component parts, 
when*presented under fictitious names. 

7 AsuLAMD Stbeet, Augost 1846. 
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THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH OP GENIUS. 

All is best, though we oft doubt 

What th' unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

MiUon. 

The obelisks and triumphal pillars that adorn 
the public squares of Rome, are among the most 
interesting objects to be met with in the imperial 
city. You seem, as you look upon the massive 
structure, the antique bearing and hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, of these relics of ancient Egypt, 
from whence they were transported by the 
Roman generals and Emperors, to be holding 
converse with the peculiar race that once held 
such mighty triumph in the region south of the . 
Mediterranean, when Babylon and Thebes and 
Troy were the realities that gave the fabric to all 
2 
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classic themes. They were first probably formed 
as monuments to heroes, and used to grace their 
temples and their tombs, out of solid granite, 
varying in altitude from thirty to one hundred 
and twenty-five feet. 

Of the latter height is the obelisk that now 
stands in front of St. Peter's Church ; and the 
associations awakened by it are peculiarly inter- 
esting and striliing, as well for being connected 
with two of the most remarkable of the Roman 
Emperors — Caligula and Nero — as for the 
romantic and truthful incident that will be devel- 
oped in the sequel. 

In the year of our Lord tliirty-eight, Caligula, 
at the age of twenty-six years, became Emperor 
of Rome. During the first eight months of his 
reign he was lenient and just, and the empire 
experienced universal prosperity ; but he soon 
became proud, wanton and cruel. From this 
time forth he seemed to delight in blood and to 
batten on wickedness. He appeared publicly 
in the most indecent attitudes ; established open 
places of infamy ; committed incest with his sis- 
ters, fed wild beasts in his palace with human 
victims ; made his favorite horse Consul and 
High priest, adorning him with the most costly 
trappings, and keeping him in marble apart- 
ments ; attempted to famish Rome ; and wished 
his subjects had but one head that he might 
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destroy them all with one blow. To sum up the 
whole catalogue of his crimes in one, he at length 
dethroned the gods themselves, ordering copies 
of his own head to be placed upon their images, 
and built a temple to himself, in the perfection 
of which, this very obelisk before St. Peter's was 
transported from Heliopolis in a ship fashioned 
expressly for the purpose, at an immense ex- 
pense. Three years after, the tyrant was mur- 
dered as the only possible way to become rid of 
his cruelties. 

Twelve years subsequent the monster Nero 
came to the throne. Like his predecessor, he 
began his reign in condescension and kindness, 
and ended it, after grinding his kingdom with 
his heel, and crushing its very life out beneath 
his iron tread, amid the execrations and curses 
of an outraged, but iron-hearted people. He 
lived amid debauchery and blood, sacrificing 
every one who stood in the way of his pleasure, 
even to his own mother. Wishing to realize the 
burning of Troy, he set Rome on fire, and for 
nine days sang a song of hellish triumph, while 
the raging flames sent terror to his subjects whose 
wailings and agonies resounded to the very 
heavens. The Christians in the city fell victims 
to his cruelty by hundreds. Lactantius — * the 
Christian Cicero'— -who lived three hundred 
years after, says of him and others, < Had I the 
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power of language a hundred-fold, still I could 
not relate all the crimes that were committed, nor 
recount all the torments which the ingenuity of 
rulers devised against unnumbered multitudes of 
innocent Christians.' Besides all these com- 
manding instances of flagitiousness, he aped the 
lowest vices of the populace, and descended to 
the meanest arts to secure applause. To this 
end he entered the theatre and enacted the most 
degrading parts in a public circus that he caused 
to be built for himself, in which the obelisk of 
which we are writing was again placed. At 
length after thirteen years of blood and crime, he 
perished, as has been said, by his own hand, to 
avoid being dragged naked through the streets of 
Rome, whipped to death, and afterwards thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock like the meanest male- 
factor. His circus was demolished and the obe- 
lisk lay buried for centuries in the ruins. 

At length it was exhumed, when in the year 
1585| Cardinal Montalto, the greatest ruler and 
statesman among the popes for the last three 
oenturies, was chosen, almost unanimously, to 
the popedom, taking the title of Sixtus V. He 
was the immediate successor of Gre^ry XIII, 
who reformed the Julian Calendar; and rising as 
he did, from the very indigent situation of a 
simple swine-herd to the highest pinnacle of 
power in llic old worid, his whole history has 
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something in it of the marvelous. He was bom 
in 1521 not far from the little town of Montalto, 
in the mark of Ancona. His proper name was 
Felix Peretti. He gave early indications of an 
aspiring spirit, and was placed by his uncle, a 
Franciscan, in the schools of that order at Mont- 
alto and other places, where he received the 
usual strict education of the Monasteries. He 
soon became versed in scholastic philosophy, 
theology, and Roman literature, and at the age 
of twenty-four was an instructor in the canon 
law at Rimini and Sienna. Before he had en- 
tered his thirtieth year he was made priest and 
doctor of divinity, and had become famous at* 
Rome as an acute logician and preacher, where 
some Cardinals procured him a permanent reai- 
dence. His subsequent fortune was various, 
under the three popes who preceded him, at one 
time attending the papal legate to Spain, where 
he obtained the esteem of PhUip II, and his 
nobles ; while at Rome his life was embittered by 
vexatious controversies and the jealousies of the 
monks, which were greatly heightened by his 
own intolerant spirit. In 1570 he was made 
Cardinal, and assumed the name of Montalto, as 
Cardinals of low birth are accustomed to ex- 
change their family name for that of their native 
place. 

The great object of his unbounded ambition 
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now was to obtain the triple crown for his own 
head ; and well acquainted as he was with the 
policy of his colleagues, he rightly judged that 
the surest way of doing this was to pursue a 
course that would not awaken their jealousy. 
Until he assumed the purple, he was violent, 
openly ambitious, active, of great physical 
strength, and of unconquerable perseverance ; 
but with that garment he seemed to have adopted 
all the opposite qualities. He became gentle 
and forbearing, withdrew almost wholly from 
the court, took part with the greatest professed 
reluctance in all public matters, treated every one 
with the most marked kindness and affability, 
and endured insults and injuries with perfect 
apparent good will. He .expended his income 
in acts of benevolence, erecting monuments to 
forgotten saints, feeding the poor and clothing 
the naked, and at all times presented the appear- 
ance of a broken down old man, who loved, 
above all things else, tranquillity and devotion. 
But under the mask of pious simplicity and 
feeble old age, he was pursuing a systematic 
course of hypocrisy which eventually opened 
for him the way to that proud goal which after- 
wards he so signally reached. He deceived 
every body around him as to his true character, 
and upon the death of Gregory, the Cardinals, 
each aiming at his own aggrandizement, con- 
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eluded that a pope like Montalto could be very 
ehsily managed. Accordingly almost every vote 
was given for him ; but as soon as he was sure 
of his election, he threw down before them in 
the electoral chapel, the staff upon which he had 
leaned, and to the utter astonishment of all, came 
forward with a dignity and firmness that truly 
indicated that independence of spirit which char-^ 
acterized his entire administration. The Cardi- 
nals were filled with the keenest chagrin to find 
that instead of a feeble, gouty old man with only 
a breath of life in him, they had chosen for a 
master, a man full of vigor, knowledge, experi- 
ence, sagacity and resolution to do anything ! 

At the very commencement of his reign, he 
showed to the Romans how he intended to exer- 
cise justice, which had slept under his predeces- 
sors, by the execution of several criminals. By 
his numerous spies he gained a knowledge of 
every thing that was passing. He was not 
beloved, but universally feared ; and we may add 
with the historian, that ' he was the last head of 
the Romish church whom kings have had reason 
to fear.' He removed unfaithful judges, reformed 
all known abuses, and all offences against the 
public peace or safety he visited with death. 
But he was a terror only to the wicked and 
vicious ; for oppressed innocence ever found in 
him support and deliverance. The poor he fed 
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ficom his store-honses, and he employed thousands 
of idle hands in the rapid erection of edifices for 
the adornment of Rome. The noble dome of 
St Peter's, the hospital on the Tiber, the Vatican 
library, the triumphal pillars of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius, and the obelisk in front of 
St Peter's already noticed, are imperishable 
monuments to his splendid and varied zeaL 

The occasion of the erection of this last, was 
not a little peculiar and characteristic. One 
evening the pope was sitting in his study alone, 
after a weary day, when suddenly a great distur- 
bance was heard without He could distinguish 
threatening voices, and the clash of arms. A 
prelate rushed in with much alarm, crying out — 

* Holy Father! The Count Ranuccio Salem- 
bini, in accompanying the embassador of Fer- 
lare to the palace, encountered the architect 
Fontana in the gallery. A dispute arose be- 
tween them and they drew their swords, but by 
the intervention of the guard, the combat has 



* Is it possible ! ' replied Sixtus with kindling 
indignation, ' is it possible, that during my reign 
they pollute even the pontifical palace by duels 
and assassinations? I will punish the guilty 
men ! Cause them to enter ! ' 

Ranuccio and Fontana entered, accompanied 
by an officer. Fontana carried his arm in a 
sling. 
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* Insensible men ! ' said the pope, in a severe 
tone, 'you have profaned my palace and you 
merit death ! What is the cause of your dispute ! 
Speak first, Count Ranuccio ! ' 

' I was walking through the gallery,' replied 
the count, in a very indifferent tone, 'when 
this miserable fellow threw himself upon me, 
overpowering me with violence for an insignifi- 
cant affair, and forced me to draw my sword in 
self defence.' 

' An insignificant affair!' interrupted Fontana, 
' and since what time, signor count, have rape 
and assassination been insignificant affairs ? ' 

' Go on ! ' replied the Holy father, in an ap- 
parently calm tone, that much belied hii feel- 
ings, * Go on ! it is your turn to speak, Signor 
Fontana!' 

' I was .promenading, yesterday evening, with 
my afiianced,' said the architect, ' near the pyra- 
mid of Cestius, when I was assailed by three 
unknown persons, who attempted to bear away 
my companion. I defended myself, as any man 
of soul would have done in my place, and re- 
ceived a stroke from a sword upon my arm. 
The noise attracted the passers-by, one of the 
villains was arrested, and I discovered him to be 
the servant of Count Ranuccio. In coming to 
you this evening, to demand justice, I acciden- 
tally met the count himself, who turned upon 
2* 
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me with looks of defiance — and you know the 
rest.' 

' Death upon you ! ' cried the impetuous pontiff, 

* with your death shall you answer so gross an 
outrage upon the public morals ! Your crime 
sball be punished, Count Salembini ! You are 
a prisoner ! Bear him off, instantly ! ' 

The count retired, bowing his head, accompa- 
- /Hying two of the Cardinals. The young Fon- 
^na awaited the decision of the holy father in 
-fcis own case with a respectful firmness. There 
\eas a momentary silence, and then Sixtus thus 
expressed himself:— 

^ Young man ! you have committed a weighty 
offence against the pontifical dignity. I do not 
intend to pardon you, except upon one condition. 
Execute, in your art, some work sufficient to 
make atonement for your fault, and for your own 
immortality, and you shall receive full expiation 
for your rash offence.' 

' Say I — holy father, what shall I do ? ' de- 
manded the young artist with enthusiasm. ' I 
feel myself capable of accomplishing anything 
that an architect can with honor undertake ! ' 

* You are a hardy young man ! ' replied Sixtus. 

* Do you know the obelisk that in former times 
adorned the circus of Nero ? ^ 

< I know it well ! ' answered Fontana. * For 
ages has it been buried beneath the rubbish ; I 
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have recently caused it to be uncovered in order 
to take its dimensions. It weighs at least five 
hundred tons.' 

* Think you it is possible to raise and remove 
it?' 

' It is possible ! ' said the young man, after 
some moments of reflection. 

' Ah ! well,' replied the pope, ' go I — - take edl 
necessary meastuesi^raise that obelisk, remove it 
to the large open %uare in front of the church 
of St. Peter, and place it upon a pedestal twenty- 
four feet in height. If you accomplish thia 
enterprise I will pardon your offence ; and what 
is more, I will reward you in a manner worthy 
of your talents ; if it turn out to the contrary, you 
are )ost ! ' 

' You shall give me proper means to execute 
the work ! ' demanded Fontana. 

* You shall want nothing,' replied the pope. 
The artist bent himself upon his knees, crying 

out with exultation — - 

* I will perish or I will remove that obelisk ! 
I understand you holy father; you could not 
pardon me widiout dishonor to your dignity, but 
you will punish me in a manner worthy your 
generous soul, and which, I trust wiil immortalize 
my name. I ask nothing but your benediction!' 

* At the decisive, final hour I will give it you,' 
said the pope, who was evidently pained to dis- 
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simulate his emotion. ' Go, now, and make 
your preparations.' 

The architect bowed, threw himself upon the 
mule of the successor of St. Peter, and rode swiftly 
away, from that hour devoting all the energies of 
his soul to his great work. 

Four months after, the ancient circus of Nero 
was covered with a multitjude of workmen. 
The enormous obelisk w^ «lill in the same 
place, but covered with irolrnoops and machin- 
ery that added to its weight more than fifty tons. 
In the midst of this crowd stood a single man, 
whom the workmen saluted with respect, and 
who, with a portfolio in his hand, surveyed in 
silence and attentively, the progress of the work. 
It was Fontana. 

The great day had arrived. At the rising of 
the sun, the roofs and windows of the houses in 
the vicinity were thronged with spectators. Eight 
hundred workmen awaited the signal, one 
hundred and sixty horses were attached, and 
enc^mous cables encompassed the obelisk. A 
silence as of death reigned throughout the vast 
assemblage. Their eyes were turned sadly to 
one corner of the place where was erected a 
scaffold, upon which stood the executioner with 
an axe glittering in his hand. 

The chief of police proclaimed, that His 
Holiness ordained that every one should observe 
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the most sacred silence, so that they could hear 
the striking of the bell upon the capitol. Fon- 
tana had been for two hours at the Vatican to 
receive the benediction of the pope, and he at 
last approached, with a firm step, to the balus- 
trade which he had erected upon the spot, bearing 
a deep red flag, himself habited entirely in black. 
He was deadly pale. Looking upon the obelisk, 
he waved the flag, and at that instant, a deep, 
full sound from the krge bell was heard, and the 
crowd inclined forweird in one dense mass. 

Suddenly a young girl burst through the flood 
of people, with the most intense anxiety written 
upon her features. Her hair streamed wildly 
over her shoulders, her countenance was pale, 
her bosom heaved, and her mournful and restless 
eyes encountered those of Fontana, who with a 
gesture, reassured her. It was his soul's idol, his 
affianced,^— the beautiful Antonia! 

The architect made a new signal with his flag, 
a stroke of the bell sounded through the air, and 
one imposing scene made room for another. 
The entire preparations were put in motion, 
workmen, horses and machines. At another 
toll of the bell, all was still. The obelisk had 
been raised some feet The architect surveyed 
it attentively, ran up the ladders to assure him- 
self of the safety of the ropes and pulleys, and 
descended with a satisfied air. Everything was 
in order. 
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Fontana again waved his flag, and the bell 
vibrated anew. Every one put himself to the 
work as at first, and the obelisk was still elevated 
more and more. The same signals succeeded 
forty times without any interruption. The obelisk 
was nearly upright, but it remained to set it upon 
its pedestal. The bell had tolled for the fiftieth 
time ; the enormous mass had arrived at the brow 
of the pedestal, but it was necessary, to upright 
it, to hold it suspended i» the air, so that it 
might descend perpendicularly upon its resting 
place. 

The bell again sounded, and the gigantic col- 
umn was seen hanging in the air more than 
twenty feet from the earth. 

Antonia, regardless of herself, turned her 
attention entirely upon her lover. Her joy was 
inefiable, at seeing hope painted upon his coun- 
tenance. But at the very moment when she had 
abandoned herself to the most delicious feelings, 
she fell as if by a blow, and a death-like chill 
ran through her veins ! She had perceived that 
her lover turned deadly pale, and let the flag 
fall suddenly from his trembling hands. For- 
getting all things she threw herself into his arms, 
her eyes streaming with a flood of tears. 

This melting scene, produced a sad impression 
upon the spectators. There was not one who 
did not, from the depth of his soul, curse the 
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barbarous inflexibility of the pope. An old 
carpenter, who was of the family of the architect, 
said to him in a low tone ^— 

' Master! I understand the difficulty— "the cords 
are relaxing. You know they must break, and 
the enterprise cannot succeed ! Hear me ! Behind 
the cathedral a horse awaits you, ^— fly ! Save 
your life ! ' 

* No! never!' replied Fontana in a determined 
voice. ' I have given my word, — I have done 
nothing wrong ! I will remain and die ! ' 

"Who can paint the despair of the gentle An- 
tonia! Her betrothed was there, before her, his 
countenance pale and troubled, his limbs yield- 
ing beneath him as his spirit failed, and before 
his face the terrible executioner who was waiting 
to put an end to this dreadful agony. Lost, 
careless of herself, she knew only how to jestore 
the fainting spirits of her friend, and almost 
mechanically she cried out, 

* Water ! Bring some water ! ' 

At that instant, a sudden inspiration,— some 
miraculous force restored to the architect his 
entire energy, and taking up the same cry as 
the new idea burst upon his mind, in a deep 
voice he shouted, 

'Water! Bring some water! Drench the 
cords ! Drench the cords ! ' 

Antonia and the old carpenter stood inunova- 
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ble wilh surprise. Multitudes pressed on to 
execute the command. Hogsheads of water 
were instantly brought, the workmen with buck- 
ets in their hands rushed up the ladders and 
drenched the cordage. Fontana was restored to 
himself, he even seemed multiplied in so many 
places was he seen, giving his orders with that 
calmness, that presence of mind, which at a crit- 
ical moment characterizes superior genius. The 
cables contracted, the mass moved upward, he ag- 
itated for the last time his flag, in waving a token 
of triumph to his beautiful Antonia, the tolling 
of the bell recommenced, and immediately the 
obelisk descended majestically upon its pedestal. 
The architect stood for a moment afterwards, 
without being able to speak a word. 

Antonia, transported with joy, threw herself 
upon her knees, with her hands uplifted to 
heaven in grateful thanksgiving. The old car- 
penter seized the flag, attached it to a cord, and 
in a moment after a red banner floated like a 
blazing meteor from the cloud- wreathed top of 
the obelisk. The people could not contain their 
transports. A thousand voices shouted — 

' Vive Fontana ! — vive le maestro ! ' 

In the midst of this public demonstration of 
joy, there was heard a murmur— 

'Look at the pope! — Look at Sixtus the 
Fifth.' 
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They all turned themselves towards the bal- 
cony of the Cathedral. 

' Upon your knees ! ' cried the crowd. 

The pope appeared upon the balcony, with his 
tiara upon his head, and in all the magnificence 
of his pontifical glory. He extended his hands 
over the prostrate people, and pronounced a 
benediction. At this solemn moment, the artillery 
from the palace of St. Angel sent forth a triumph- 
ant volley. When this was ended, the entire 
crowd shouted — 

' To the Vatican ! Bear the master Fontana 
to the Vatican ! ' 

The people enthusiastically received the coun- 
sel, and in spite of his resistance, the architect 
was borne in triumph to the palace, upon the 
arms of his fellow citizens. Fontana, as he en- 
tered the apartment of the holy father, threw 
himself upon his knees; but the pope lifted 
him with kindness, and taking him by the hand, 
said — 

' You have nobly fulfilled your engagement, 
and I will worthily reward you. Henceforth you 
are a Roman Knight and you shall have a 
thousand ducats from the public treasury. I shall 
find means to employ your talents ! ' 

Eight days after Fontana was the happy hus- 
band of the beautiful Antonia. A long and 
brilliant prosperity was the price of the terrible 
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trial he had undergone. The column still stands 
there, as it has stood through centuries, a silent, 
yet eloquent memorial of the incidents we have 
related, — a mighty monument to the triumph of 
genius. 



THE STRANGER'S LEGACY. 



Down the long years of olden time, 

In the noon-day's sultry heat, 
With heavy step and garments grime, 

A stranger stopped to rest his feet : 
Weary with his march was he, 

For tedious was the way he came. 
And yet there rose no grateful tree. 

In whose cool shade to rest his frame. 



Then by the road-side lone he sat. 

His well-filled bag he laid it by. 
And many a peasant smiled thereat. 

Who saw him at the road-side lie : 
But yet no sheltered home had he, 

Though homes around w^ere many a one. 
And much he longed for one full tree. 

To shield him from the burning sun. 



He bore a sapling in his hand, 

That from some ancient elm he took,- 

And o'er long leagues of stranger land, 
His lone companion was the crook, — 
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And now, as in the heat Ifud he, 

He thought of shades where cool winds play. 
And wished his twig a grateful tree 

To shield him from the blazing day. 

He looked upon the vUlage fair, 

That graced the valley near at hand, 
And saw no graceful foliage there 

That might have made it fairy land ! 
A kindly thought of love had he, 

As thoughtful there he gazing lay, — 
* My staff shall be a shady tree 

For weary men that pass this way.' 

Uprising from the arid soil. 

He placed the sapling in the ground, 
And then began his work of toil, 

As down the hill he slowly wound : 
He left it there his legacy. 

In after years its prime to meet — 
And there it grows a giant tree, 

Inviting to its cool retreat. 

Though nameless he — though mocked at then — 

Who passed two hundred years ago. 
Yet well he earned the love of men. 

Who left that twig to flourish so : 
And though I 'm poor, though lone as he, 

1 11 learn some good from his high praise, 
And let at least some spreading tree 

Tell my good will to after days. 



THE MAIDEN OP THE SKIES. 



The banners of high heaven are out, 

They float along the sky, 
And angel voices seem to shout 

The daylight's lullaby : — 
There 's music in the summer air, 

There 's beauty on the earth, 
Wiling the heart from life and care, 

"While holy thoughts have birth. 

I 'm living o'er in memory now 

The moments of the past. 
When o'er the hill-top's fading brow 

The sunset rays flew fast : — 
There sat one with me, by the brook 

That gurgled at our feet, — 
Oh ! starlike was her siuntly look, 

Her voice like music sweet ! 



Her cheek like lilies dipped in wiii6» — 

Her breath of Paradise 
Fanned coals within this heart of mine, 

To flame that never dies : 
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Her garments were of purest white, 
Her tread like fawns at play ; 

She spoke of Heaven with smiles of light, 
And heavenward went her way. 

Into the spirit-land she went, 

Nor brother's voice heard she, 
When at her grave I lowly bent, 

And wept full bitterly : — 
Full bitterly my tears fell down 

Her lowly bed beside, 
But tears could not the love-flame drown, 

That blazed like lava-tide. 

Into the spirit-land went she, — 

The maiden of the skies, — 
But left behind the purity 

That in love's lesson lies ! 
I cherish it within my soul, 

And hear her voice divine, 
I see the azure vault unroll, 

The maiden's smiles are mine ! 

Her footsteps in the west I see, 

With purple clouds half-hid, 
That roll and float so gorgeously 

When the day's farewell is bid ! 
Her sister seraphs with her come 

And beckon to me there, 
To meet them in that upper home. 

In love's own temple fiur. 
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I am not sorry that she died 

And went so young to Heaven, — 
Though blessings cluster this beside, 

The holiest then was given : — 
For when good thoughts by night or day 

Urge mo to Paradise; 
I meet my sister on the way, — 

The maiden of the skies. 



THE PROPANE SWEARER. 



His virtues were his pride ; and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price. 

Covjper^s Truth. 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Shak^eare. 

' Will it storm, sir ? ' asked Lucilla Altamont, 
the moment after I was introduced to her, upon 
the deck of a steamboat, just leaving the wharf 
of an eastern city ; ' think you it will really storm, 
sir ? I have watched the motion of the clouds 
for half an hour, wishing they might break away ; 
for it must be truly beautiful to gaze upon the 
■^ters foaming and flashing in the bright sun 
rays, as our boat leaves the harbor, and sweeps 
out upon the ocean. I hope it will clear away.' 

It was an afternoon of a New England sum- 
mer. The morning had been sultry, and the 
atmosphere was exceedingly oppressive. As is 
often the case, about midday the clouds began 
to gather, slowly and almost imperceptibly, till 
the heavens were dark, and the sun veiled, saving 
when it stole through an opening of its shroud, 
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and bade earth smile again. The thunder 
groaned heavily, and the fitful blaze of the 
lightning flashed at intervals in the distance. 
The appearances of an immediate tempest were 
decisive ; and such as to ^ve the timid girl, 
whose interrogation may have struck the reader 
as somewhat abrupt, no little uneasiness; for 
after all, the boldest of us, unaccustomed to the 
constant roaring of the watery waste, do not feel 
perfectly at ease with a few feet of timber be- 
neath us, the raging waves around, black clouds 
and thunder and fire above. 

I have before intimated that Lucilla was a 
stranger : and yet I had known her long. Richard 
Altamont, two years older than herself, was my 
classmate and bosom friend at college ; and they 
who know the spells dwelling about those names, 
can tell, that closer ties of simple friendship than 
these imply, exist not between man and man, the 
world over. Often had his only sister been the 
subject of our conversation ; and the brilliant 
pictures of her amiable qualities which a brother's 
affection had from lime to time given me, to- 
gether with exhibitions of mental purity and 
excellence that I had seen in her letters to him, 
formed the base upon which I had created a 
personification of my idea of her, clothing her 
with features of beauty, but little lower than the 
angels. Fiequent interchanges of sentiment had 
3 
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passed between us, through her brother, as well 
as little presents ; and I never sat down at even- 
ing to my task, without a moment's thought upon 
the fair fingers that had wrought my lamp-mat ; 
and when a package came from her distant home, 
invariably was some trifle enveloped ' For Rich- 
ard's chum.' 

It was not without interest, then, that I now 
met her. A plan had been formed, that I should 
travel with the family during the warm months, 
and by appointment, I joined them upon the 
deck of the steamboat, where my readers just 
now found me. 

My beau ideal had not been too ethereal. 
Nay, it was imperfect; as when a lovely land- 
scape is perceived through the mist, or in the dim 
twilight, which needs the full blaze of midday to 
develop, perfectly, the alternations of light and 
shade. My picture had been beautiful, but it 
wanted the fair proportions and the elegant 
grace, and above all the sunshine of the soul that 
illumined the temple nature had made. There 
was the stately form, the elegantly chiseled fea- 
tures, the liquid azure eye, the delicately penciled 
brow, the rich profusion of aubura ringlets, and 
a complexion in which health glowed through 
the veil of beauty. 

The poetry and music of her voice as she 
spoke, would have dispelled any feeling of 
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formality from my heart, had I known it ; and 
as though we were old acquaintances, I answered 
with a smile, as we looked upon the clouds — 

' I hope it will storm, but fear your wishes 
may be realized, instead of mine.' 

' I love your candor,' said she ; ' most men 
would have accorded with my wish, merely for 
the sake of quieting my fears, even though in 
reality they hoped and expected otherwise. But 
why do you wish for a storm ? ' 

' For the reason,' replied I, ' that you wish fair 
weather ; to behold the beaut^ of the ocean. I 
feel as safe in a storm at sea, as in a calm ; for it 
is as easy for Him who rules the winds and 
waves to say, * Peace ! be still ! ' as to restrain 
them when they are at pe^bc ; and with an un- 
faltering trust in Him, I aai»alilie protected, upon 
land or sea, in the mild sunshine, or in the 
whirlwind and the tempest. There is, to me, 
something sublimely beautiful in the lines of 
Bryant, which are as applicable to our present 
circumstances, as to the solitary bird upon the 



* There is a Power whose care, 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The d^pert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost ! ■ ' 

' I feel the justness of the rebuke your remark 
conveys, for being fearful in the event of a storm,' 
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she replied, ' but do you not admire the beaui 
of a vessel sweeping over the tranquil deep, lil 
a bird upon the wing ? Mark now, as the su 
struggles through the clouds, how its rays ligl 
up the spray dashing from the boat's prow, lii 
a shower of gems ! And in our wake too, sc 
how the waves seem dancing with joyousnes 
and the clouds are chasing each other on tl 
surface of the water ! Can there be beauty lit 
this in a storm?' 

* Not like this,' I answered ; * for when yo 
have realized the beauties of a calm sea one 
you have them for aU times and all places. Th 
same crested foam, tfle same rippling waves, an 
the same reflections from the clouds, are ther 
without change or vyiety, and the beauty h\ 
comes monotonous. flDay after day, and wee 
after week, you may sail on, and the scene sha 
be tedious and uninteresting, and what no^ 
appears beautiful shall become dull and tiresom 
But in a storm, ever-changing grandeur an 
sublimity unite with beauty ; and the soul thj 
can conquer its foolish fears, seems above th 
power of the elements, and looks with awe an 
silence upon the wonderful exhibition of th 
majesty and power of God.' t 

While we were speaking, our conversatio 
was put to the proof. The heavens becam 
suddenly black as night, the wind moane 
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through the vessel's rigging ; the thunder came 
nearer, and the lightning wreathed the clouds 
with its flame. The black waters foamed angrily 
about us, and the waves went rolling and tumb- 
ling onward, dashing their crested tops to the 
clouds, while our boat was tossing like a thing 
of air, now momiting, and now sinking again to 
the depths. Still the beautiful being stood beside 
me, hanging upon my arm, and gazing upon the 
sublimity of the storm. She spoke not It was 
impossible to give utterance to words, while such 
high thoughts swelled our souls as then. 

There was hurrying to and fro upon the deck, 
and anxiety on many a countenance. The light 
baggage was shifted to positions where it might 
not become wet, and friend was searching for 
friend, and the loud shout of the commander was 
heard above the voice of the tempest, issuing 
orders to the crew. But Lucilla heeded it not 
Her soul was absorbed by the terrible beauty 
about her. Unperceived, the captain had ap- 
proached us, and with his trumpet to his lips 
shouted some command. It was unobeyed — 
perhaps unheard. Again he shouted as with a 
voice of thunder, and with the command came 
oaths and horrid curses. Lucilla started as from 
a dream. She gazed with a pale face upon me, 
and said, 

' I fear not the voice of the tempest, the wrath 
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of the deep, the echoes of the thunder, or the 
fiery footsteps of Jehovah as he walks upon the 
wings of the whirlwind ; but I dare not stand at 
such a moment in the presence of a man who 
curses his God ! Let us go below.' 

We moved away ; and as we passed by the 
captain, he turned and looked upon us with an 
expression that told he had both heard and felt 
the remark. The violence of the tempest increas- 
ed, till the rain began to fall in torrents ; and as the 
clouds discharged^ themselves, it gradually died 
away, and before sunset it had completely 
luUed. 

Again we went upon deck ; the ocean was 
heaving in tumult, like the bosom of an infant, 
after it has been disturbed by some fretfulness. 
We stood by the ship's side watching the sun as 
it descended to its home in the west, deeply 
engaged in conversation. Suddenly we were 
interrupted, and looking round. Captain Wood- 
ford stood beside us. He bowed gracefully in 
some confusion, as he said — 

* Pardon the interruption of a stranger, lady, 
but my feelings will not permit me to keep 
silence. Often have I heard of trust in God, 
but I never saw it, till I beheld it exemplified in 
you today, in the midst of the tempest. Your 
reverence for Jehovah's name, involuntarily ex- 
pressed, I overheard ; and let me assure you, that 
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it shall never be uttered profanely by my lips 
again, ii for your sake alone.' 

I never saw a more beautiful or touching 
sight, than was Lucilla at that moment, blushing 
like the morning, at the knowledge of the good 
she had done. She stood for a moment discon- 
certed, without knowing how to reply. Then 
drawing a small Bible from her pocket, she 
said, — 

' Stranger! I am but too happy if so poor a 
motive has induced you to reform a habit odious 
to God and good men. Take this little volume, 
and may its precepts work a holier and greater 
reformation, for yovr own sake! 

The captain took the book, thanked her, and 
walked away. 

Night closed in upon us, and little circles of 
friends were gathered here and there upon deck, 
and in the cabin, passing the hours in conversa- 
tion, pleasantry and song. The captain, by 
invitation, joined our little party, and attached 
himself to us all, as a man of honorable and 
generous sentiments, and of refined and liberal 
education, but whose moral character had been 
formed from the loose and corrupt maxims of the 
world. But before slumber had come upon our 
eyes, a fervent prayer had in secret ascended from 
more than one heart, that he might taste the fruits 
of the Spirit, and become an heir of salvation, as 
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the free gift of God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

The following moming, having reached our 
destination, we separated from him, as we left 
the boat; and the circumstance was jostled from 
our minds by the changing incidents of traveL 
Days and months and years passed away, and 
if ever a thought of the profane sea-captain came 
across the mind of Lucilla, it was doubtless 
embalmed in the pure fragrance of holy suplica- 
tion, for she was one who felt that 



' Amid an life's qaests 
There seems bat worthy one — to do men good,—' 



and when no other means were to be used, she 
was, like holy women of old, early at the cross. 

But the incident was not one of light moment 
to Captain Woodford. The unknown maiden 
became to him the angel of his hours, and like 
the star in the east to the magi of Herod, she 
went before him, leading him on, till like theni^ 
he stood before the Wonderful Child, and poured 
out his adorations in a better gift than theirs of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh ; for he yielded up 
the treasures of a noble but humble heart, and 
consecrated to the service of the Holy Bethle- 
hemite a cultivated intellect and the power of 
genius. And evermore he kept himself unspotted 
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from the world, and loved, in secret devotion, the 
gentle being who led him to the waters of life. 

It was again summer. The wheel of time 
had been rolling onward untiringly, and with it 
seasons had come and gone. The noise and 
bustle of commercial life was as loud as ever, 
and ships and steamboats in multiplied numbers 
ploughed rivers and oceans, but Captain Wood- 
ford mingled not with the noise, nor gave com- 
mand upon their decks. Men in all places of 
life had turned or been jostled aside, and others 
occupied their stations. 

The Sabbath sun dawned upon a populous 
city, and the wicked and ungodly'went out to do 
their own pleasure, and tempt the curse of Qod ; 
and the devout and prayerftd knelt in adoration 
and thankful worship. The bells pealed from 
the domes of a hundred sanctuaries, and called 
the people to the house of God. The multitude 
left their secret altars, and crowded the streets, 
with silence and serious contemplation. The 
stranger and the citizen mingled together. In 
one group you could have seen the father and 
the mother walking side by side, and behind 
them the son, and Lucilla Altamont leaning 
upon the arm of her brother, to pay their vows 
unto the Lord in the courts of his holy temple. 
She was changed : the beautiful girl of sixteen 
was no longer a bud of promise ; but the maiden 
3* ^ 
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of twenty-two was a magnificent flower in full 
bloom. 

The grey-baired man, and his wife, and his 
two children, entered Jehovah's courts, and knelt 
and worshiped. The man of God arose, and 
holy eloquence fell from his lips, and he shed 
tears as be exhorted men to repent, preaching 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. Often his eye 
dwelt upon the strangers, and the strangers' eyes 
upon him J but they knew him not. The hour 
passed by, the service closed, and the congrega- 
tion went to their homes. But the strangers 
tamed, till the reverend man came down from 
the pulpit, and spoke kind words of Christian 
fellowship, and told of past days of sinfulness 
and profanity, of storms and tempests, and kind 
rebuke ; and lifting a small volume to heaven, 
with streaming eyes he thanked God that he met 
again with the angel who had given to him that 
Bible,-— through whose instrumentality the blas- 
pheming sea captain was changed to a minister 
of righteousness I 

Happy days passed away like the swift- winged 
wind ; and there was a gathering in the city, at 
night The- brilliant lamps shone, and youth 
and beauty and smiles and joy were there ; and 
a marriage feast was proclaimed, and a man of 
noble bearing knelt at the altar beside a beautiful 
maiden, and her father fell upon her neck and 
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kissed her, and her mother also ; and they wept : 
for they gave away their only daughter, and 
Lucilla Altamont was the bride of Edward 
Woodford, who prayed at night and at morning, 
that God would make holy and humble and 
grateful the Profane Swearer. 



TRUTH. 

* Truth crushed to earih will rise again.' 

Oh ! Truth is mighty, and' will prevail, 
Though friends grow weary, and friendship fail ; 
It came from Grod, and it dwelleth here. 
Like His blessed presence, forever near, 
Though Faith be fickle, and Doubt arise 
Like mists that darken the summer skies. 



No doud e'er formed but it broke away, 
No night so dark but there came a day, 
No rushing blast but an after calm. 
No spirit-wound but may find a balm ; 
And man is wise when he recks not life. 
But nerves his heart for its fray and strife. 



A field of battle is this dark world, — 
The swords are drawn and the flags unfurled : 
The clash resounds like the stroke of steel 
And Error's minions give back and reel : 
But Truth's white pennon is floating high. 
Where angels guard it along the sky. 
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Oh Truth is mighty and Error vain, 
For Folly leadeth its empty train ! 
Proud man's high vaunt is but empty breath, 
For hearts are beating the march of death, 
And though our words may be scornful here, 
Our highest throne is the sable bier. 



Then falter not when the wicked rise, 
With haughty look and with words of lies : 
Jehovah rules, and the time shall be 
When Truth shall rise like an eagle, free ! 
Triumphant mount on its wings away, 
To bask in rays of eternal day. 



THE SONGS OP NIGHT. 



The solemn Psalmist, David, slept 

On Bethlehem's plain, alone and young, 
And dreaming that his flock he kept, 

He heard a holy anthem sang : 
Jehovah's Spirit o'er him came, 

And filling deep his raptured ear, 
He heard the sound from harps of flame, 

From hymning star and choral sphere. 

They rolled along — the Songs of Night — 

The glory of the Lord, the theme ; 
With echoing swell, and cadence light, 

O'er mountain wild and gliding stream — 
Till Earth took up the pealing hymn, 

Answering back the Sons of Grod, 
Contending for the praise of Him 

Whose footsteps o*er creation trod. 

* Light is Jehovah's countenance ! * 

The setting sun all proudly said ; 
Answered the crimson twilight's glance, 

' His garment's fringe my beauty made ! ' 
The clouds above them, echoed, loud, 

* His evening tent, how vast are we ! ' 

* His voice is heard above the cloud, — 

His glory thunders ! ' said the sea. 
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' He rides upon my gentle wings ! ' 

The rustling wind cried, murmuring by ; 

The silent air responsive sings — 

' The quickening breath of Grod am I ! ' 

' What songs are these, — what voices new ? ' 
A cry from fainting earth arose ; 

* Arouse I I'll bathe thee ! ' said the dew, 

^ And make thee blossom like the rose ! ' 

Earth's children, smiling, then began : 

* We blossom gladly 1 ' said the field ; 
And through the full sheaves voices ran — 

* We are God's blessing in the yield, 
God's host against stern hunger sent ! ' 

' We bless you ! ' said the modest moon ; 

* We bless you ! ' cried the firmament, 

And each star claimed to give the boon. 

The grasshopper chirped, all sweet and clear, 
' With drops of dew He blesses me !' 

* And slakes my thirst ! ' replied the deer ; 

* And mine ! ' the leaf sung from the tree. 
' He gives us food ! ' replied the roe ; 

*And clothes our lambs!' bleat out the flocks; 
'And though through lonely earth we go, 
He hears us still ! ' the raven croaks. 

The turtle-dove all gently cooed, 

To answering birds that after slept, — 

' He gave us nests all through the wood. 
He hath our habitations kept ; 
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Upon GckI's altar safe we dwell. 
Our plumage by his hand caressed ; 

Under his shadow sleep we well, 
We slum>>er on in silent rest ! ' 

' In silent rest ! ' the Night replied, 

Prolonging deep the lingering tone. 
Till from his couch, with purple dyed, 

King Day resumed his glowing throne : 
Uprose the sun, and David woke ; 

So rich in Psalms had been his dream, 
That ever from his lips it broke 

Harmonious music, — God the theme. 



WOMAN'S LOVE. 



But what of all the joys of earth was most 
Of native growth, most proper to the soil, 
Not elsewhere known, in worlds that never fell, 
Was joy that sprung from disappointed wo : 
The joy in grief, the pleasure after pain. 
Fears turned to hopes, meetings expected not, 
Better for worse, and best sometimes for worse. 
And all the seeming ill ending in good. 

PoUok, 



Woman always has ruled the world, and she 
always will. This sentiment with but a mo- 
ment's reflection will find a response in every 
mind. Were any proof of the fact demanded, 
we might refer to the chronicled history of the 
past, from the day of the establishment of the 
precedent by our first parent in the garden of 
Eden, until the present time. By that precedent, 
the lords of creation have ever been practically 
obligated to abide, and consequently have been 
lords only in name. 

Herodias of old so moved upon the heart of 
the Tyrant of Judea, that he promised to obey 
her will, even to the half of his kingdom. Helen 
was the cause of the bloody scenes enacted dur- 
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ing ihc ten years' siege of Troy, which the 
immortal Homer has so ravishingly interwoven 
with poetry and fiction. Lucretia was the prime 
instrument of one of the most important revolu- 
tions that ever occurred in the days of Roman 
magnificence, being none other than the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins ; and — to pass in silence the 
power of the fairer sex over the gods of the 
ancients, as fabled in the mythological lore of 
both Greek and Roman — during the days of 
chivalry, woman was the very soul of the entire 
system of knight errantry. But why multiply 
such splendid examples of proof? The man 
who bears a heart within his bosom, is a living 
commentary on the ^position. 

Consider the sentiment, then, a trtiism. Yet 
the ways and means by which woman should 
exert her power have been, and may hereafter 
be, the cause of much litigation and useless 
contention, on the part of those who have not 
wherewith they may better employ the fecundity 
of their argumentative and declamatory powers, 
than by promulagating the very valuable dogmas 
of some modern philosophers in relation to the 
appropriate sphere of woman. 

We are not at all ambitious to enter the arena 
of the controversy ; yet we cannot but express a 
satisfaction at the rarity of a conversion from 
the ranks of those who are enslaved — we believe 
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this is the term — and a declaration of indepen- 
dence, according to the diction of ihese hybrid 
philanthropists. This seems to us a proof that 
woman knows her power, and the proper and 
only place where it can be exercised. That place 
is in the domestic circle, where she may wield 
the mighty and resistless influence for good or 
evil, given only to the mother, the sister, and the 
wife. There, and there only, can be found, in 
all their holiness and purity, the sweet charms of 
the social affections, those principles of our 
nature nearest allied to the inhabitants of the 
celestial world — 

* Wells of the wilderness ; 
Redeeming features in the face of Time ; 
Sweet drops, that make the mixed cup of earth 
A palatable draught — too bitter else.' 

This is the fountain, exhaustless and pure, 
from which poets have drawn those sparkling 
streams that have caused to germinate, and 
flourish, and blossom, the most beautiful and 
exquisite flowers that have ever been gathered 
from the heights of Parnassus. Nor have th6 
eulogies of poetry been too lavishly bestowed. 
The most frequent and effisctual appeals in 
behalf of goodness and purity, have ever been 
based upon this principle ; and while the soul of 
man shall animate the body, it will not cease to 
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be under the influence of woman's love ; or if 
such an anomaly, by any possibility might exist, 
it would be no longer a man, but a kind of mon- 
strosity, against which the voice of nature would 
cry out. 

And this is a deathless principle. It is as 
lasting as it is universal. The poet beautifully 
calls it the 

* Spring-head of all felicity, 
Deepest when most is drawn ! — emblem of God ! 
O'erflowing most when greatest numbers drink ! ' 

The sentiment is found in the Latin poet, ' Vor 
rium et mutabile semper feminaj — Woman 
always inconstant and changeable, — is enturely 
untrue ; and a greater injustice, not only to woman 
herself, but to our very natures even, cannot be 
committed, than by embracing such a feeling. 
A fine writer, deriving his idea perhaps from 
holy writ, has said, ' The love of woman is strong 
as death.' This language is not in the least 
hyperbolical. Who has not witnessed the exhi- 
bition of its strength? Who has not seen an 
unsuspecting heart place all its attachment upon 
an unworthy object, and cling to it, as the vine 
attaches itself to the trunk of the oak, embracing 
it in its circling arms, until it may not be dissev- 
ered ? Confidence has been abused — delicacy 
shocked -— nature's rights trampled upon — fond 
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hopes blasted — innocence polluted — disap- 
pointment like a hurricane swept over the soul 
— the place once sacred, by the name of home, 
made a vivid image of pandemonium itself— 
and he who might have been an ornament of 
heaven, made only fit for an associate of the 
spirits of darkness, — and yet strange to tell ! the 
ties which bound that faithful heart have not been 
broken ! Patience like that of a seraph has borne 
with every insult and every cruelty, till nature 
has withdrawn her frail support, and the injured 
soul has gone home to heaven. No eulogy can 
suflSciently extol such a principle ; no fire of poe- 
try burn with blaze intense enough to discover 
its beauty, its holy sublimity. Without it the 
world would be 

* A wilderness, 
A boundless contiguity of shade,' 

and with it, it can be made a perfect paradise of 
peace and joy. 

Bad as the world is, there are numberless 
redeeming features about it ; and one has but to 
stand upon the shore of the troubled waters of 
life, and he may pick up innumerable wrecks 
and waifs all eloquent with inscriptions of that 
charity which suffereth long and is kind, that 
love which conquers all things. 

There is, in the State of Connecticut, a very 
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pretty village, which, as you descend a hill from 
the east, at its entrance, presents its entire extent 
to your view. There is nothing at all remarkable 
in its appearance, above hundreds of other villa- 
ges scattered over the valleys of New England. 
The neat white houses, with their green blinds 
and tidy fences, skirt the road on either side, and 
as you pass on, the sound of the waterfall, and 
the hum of machinery will assure you that the 
heart and pulse of New England prosperity — 
manufactories — are to be found within its bor- 
ders. Still farther on, your eye will be attracted 
by a fine green, on the western side of which is 
a Igirge building, whose character is indicated by 
its heavenward spire. The main road divides 
into two as you approach the common, the right 
branch leading by a stone academy, and thence 
over a well built bridge which spans the stream 
that threads its way in the far distance, through 
the smiling meadows. The branch to the left 
of the church will conduct you to the village inn, 
whose sign displays in glittering capitals, the 
words, ' Temperance Hotel.' This is in perfect 
keeping with the appearance of every thing 
about you, which bespeaks plenty, prosperity and 
happiness. 

Once that house presented a different aspect. 
Over its door, with an interminable creaking, 
swung a weatherbeaten board, on which could 
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be deciphered, ' Licensed Inn ; ' which was but 
another term for ' a house possessed with devils.' 
But the exorcist has passed by ; the evil spirits 
have been cast out, and the house has been 
thoroughly emptied, swept and garnished. Pur- 
suing your way still onward, you pass by stores, 
workshops and houses, till presently you find 
yourself without the village, and half a mile in 
advance you may discover a pure white cottage, 
almost hid in the thick foliage of the surrounding 
trees. With this cottage and its inmates, we have 
now to do. 

Twenty years ago there lived within those 
walls a widow lady whose name was Walton. 
She possessed a sufficient income for herself and 
an only child, and indeed was considered by the 
villagers, as wealthy. Emcline Walton, her 
daughter, was not remarkably handsome, but 
had enough of personal charms to make her a 
land of favorite with her companions. We have 
forgotten whether her eyes were the melting blue, 
or the sparkling and lively black; nor are we 
quite sure that they were either one or the other. 
Her form was neither that of a sylph or a fairy ; 
but very similar to most other healthy young 
ladies of the day. 

But still there was something more about her 
than most girls possess, for everybody would say 
' What a lovely girl is Emeline Walton ! ' The 
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truth was, she was a pure-minded, gentle girl, and 
her life was spent in making her mother happy, 
and striving to grow better ; for she felt 



'Twas not the whole of life to Hve, 
Nor all of death to die ; ' 



and therefore it was her chief desire to lay up a 
treasure in heaven. 

It would sometimes happen that some of the 
young men of the village in their evening walks, 
would call in at Widow Walton's ; and it cer- 
tainly was not at all unpleasant to pass the even- 
ing with the sociable and kind lady, and the 
lively Emeline. Among these was Edward 
Bartlett. Young Bartlett was an apprentice to 
the only trader in the place, and he was univer- 
sally esteemed, as a promising youth. His visits 
to the widow's were sometimes prolonged a little 
later than the others ; and on one or two occasions 
when he left with his companions, some of them 
had noticed that Emeline had asked him with 
some interest, when he would come again, while 
they had received no more than a general assur- 
ance of welcome. The result was, their visits 
became less frequent, while those of Edward 
were increased in a reciprocal ratio. One Sabbath 
morning Emeline appeared at church with a 
beautiful shawl, and some how or other it was 
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whispered about that it was the gift of Edward. 
On the other hand Edward chanced to drop a 
handkerchief, and it was discovered that his 
name was upon it in the hand-writing of 
Emeline. These little incidents served to create 
the usual suspicions, surmises and reports, con- 
sequent on such circumstances; and the ever 
watchful eye of the parent could not but be 
aware of the state of affairs between the young 
people. 

One afternoon, as the widow and her daughter 
were seated at their work table, the mother broke 
a silence which had existed for some moments, 
by saying, 

' Emeline, why do you suppose young Bartlett 
visits us so much ? ' 

Emeline started, blushed, and said, 

'Why, mother, is there any thing wrong in 
Edward's coming here ? ' 

* Nothing very wrong, my dear ; yet I did not 
know but there might be some particular cause 
with which you were acquainted, for the frequen- 
cy of his calls of late.' 

As she said this she looked up at Emeline and 
smiled, while Emeline, very much confused, 
stammered, 

<Why, I— I — Edward— Ed — I— ' 

' My dear, I did not intend to embarrass you 
80 much ; but you have only confirmed what I 
4 
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knew before. Your mother has no objection to 
your being attached to Edward, provided he has 
the same attachment for you.' 

Emeline seized her mother's hand and pressed 
it to her lips, saying, 

* Oh ! best of mothers ! Edward loves me better 
than I love him, and this evening we had ap- 
pointed as a time to ask your approbation.' 

* I have no wish but to make my daughter hap- 
py,' said her mother, ' and you have therefore my 
entire approbation. But my head is aching 
violently now, and I must lie down ; we will talk 
more about this at another time.' 

Another time, however, never came. The 
good lady was from that hour confined to her 
room by a fever, which raged violently for a few 
days, and finally terminated in death. And thus 
Emeline, left without a father or a mother, natu- 
rally devoted herself with an unusual ardor to 
him who promised to be her guardian and pro- 
tector through life, 

A marble monument was placed by the affec- 
tionate daughter over the grave of the departed, 
and in the rear of the church, among the many 
remembrances of the dead, may still be found the 
tablet, bearing upon one side the usual inscrip- 
tion, and upon the opposite, the simple sentence, 

EBECTED TO 
BY AN OKLT CHILD. 
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After the lapse of a few years, the cottage walls 
again echoed to the voice of gladness as loudly 
as ever. A mother was still found there, and the 
heart of a daughter beat happily at the approving 
smiles of a parent. But the mother had once 
borne the name of ' lovely Emeline Walton,' 
and the manly form of Edward Bartlett claimed 
the holy title of husband, while his soul bounded 
at the joyous call of ' Father.' The sign upon 
which the villagers had recognized for many 
years the name of ' William Bosworth,' had been 
removed, and its place supplied by the firm of 
* Bosworth & Bartlett,' — a house in which mas- 
ter and apprentice were borne onward in the 
swift tide of commercial prosperity together. 

We will not attempt a description of the 
pleasant hours the young people at the cottage 
must have enjoyed. Imagination may better 
conceive of it ; and having the ground work, the 
reader will fill up the picture in appropriate 
keeping, and have no difficulty in supposing it a 
home 

' Filled with all superlatives of bliss.' 

How many such there have been, — and like 
this, too, transformed to a chamel house of moral 
death! Yes! the chief vicegerent of the prince 
of the power of darkness entered this dwelling, 
and made it, what may best express the compound 
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ideas of wo, despair, remorse and angaish unde- 
fined,— the HOME OF A drunkard! 

A thousand causes together combined to make 
Bartlett a victim to the Juggernaut of Christian 
lands. He was popular, and at every evidence 
of the confidence of his townsmen he must, as a 
matter of necessity, evince his gratitude by the 
fireedom of his treats. He did as millions of 
others have done — imbibed the love of strong 
drink ; which, however much it may be gratified, 
like the yawning jaws of death, will never say 
' It is enough.' No necessity exists to trace his 
minute course. Look around you, and the fre- 
quency of similar cases, — would to heaven it 
were not so ! — will at once suggest one which 
you may substitute for his. Step by step to ruin 
he wallced, till his business was so much neg- 
lected that a dissolution of partnership was the 
consequence, and ashamed afterwards to find the 
means of gratifying his passion at the store which 
had once been his own, he sought it at the tavern 
we have before mentioned, and there mingled 
without restraint in the companionship of the most 
worthless and degraded sots. This circumstance 
undoubtedly acted as an impetus to his course ; 
and as the fall of Lucifer was the more dreadful 
from the high place he had before occupied, so 
Bartlett sunk, lower in the lake of pollution than 
any of his associates. 
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Picture if you can, the misery of that once 
happy family ! It may not be told, but can be 
appropriately likened to the spreading vale of a 
beautiful country, causing the beholder to admire 
its loveliness; yet when the force of the tempest 
has passed over it, every where is presented one 
scene of desolation, ruin and utter destruction. 
And as the broken and wasted flower will yet 
give forth its fragrance, so that lovely woman stiU 
possessed the prime characteristics of an angel of 
light. 

From the kind, the amiable, and the forgiving, 
the husband was metamorphosed into the per- 
sonification of cruelty, vindictiveness and revenge, 
and was in truth a very fiend. It was his de- 
light to give loose to his hellish passions upon his 
wife, until she has been bruised, maimed, and 
almost murdered ; and this was endured not for 
an hour, a day, or a week only, but for a series 
of years. Yet amid all this, she never reproached 
or blamed ; she never ceased to love. Forbear- 
ance, gentleness, and goodness, shone in her 
conduct, 

* As living jewels dropped unstained from Heaven. 
That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 
Than every ornament of costly hue.' 

The "curses and imprecations of her husband 
were answered only by tears and prayers for his 
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good. Every repeated act of horrid fyraiuiy 
only served as a new motive for the exercise of 
new kindnesses. When all the friends who had 
loved her and justly hated him, wonld orge and 
entreat her to leave the brute, she only answered 
with a despairing smile. 

. * My husband may yet reform ! I have vo^ired 
my friendship for life, and death alone can serer 
the bond ! ' 

Oh, what a hope ! Almost as soon might the 
sun have been expected to rise at midnight ! 

It was his invariable practice whenever he 
retired to rest, to place a flag^on of the water of 
death upon a table beside his bed, and when he 
might awake in the night time, he would pour a 
potation of the liquid down his throat. And if 
he should chance to find his cups empty, his 
patient wife must bear the vengeance of his 
anger. Often at midnight, in the depth of win- 
ter, has he given vent to his drunken rage in a 
manner horrible beyond portrayaL 

Late one evening in January, he returned 
home in his usual state of intoxication, managed 
to place his bottle upon the table, and with the 
imprecation of curses upon his wife, he threw 
himself upon his miserable bed, and seemed 
perfectly insensible. Without was raging a cold 
and driving storm of snow and sleet. Thfe bleak 
winds whistled fearfully through the crevices 
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and loose clapboards of the dilapidated walls of 
the house, mingling in strange unison with the 
unconscious moans of the children sleeping in 
an adjoining room. The sounds went to the 
heart of the desolate woman, as she moved to 
the broken windows to replace the old garments 
that the storm had driven from the sashes. She 
sat down again before her dying embers— the 
remnants of her scanty fuel — and as the last 
spark went out, she arose to seek her accustomed 
sleepless place upon the bed. Her eye chanced 
to fall upon the bottle, and lo ! the cork was out, 
and it was empty! She dreaded the conse- 
quences of retiring and leaving it thus. But 
what could be done ? There was no rum in 
the house, and her life might be the penalty, 
should there be none before the dawn. She 
stood a moment in silent thought — then walked 
softly to a drawer*— took out her last farthing, 
placed her tattered and only shawl upon her 
head, for want of a bonnet, and gathering her thin 
garments about her, while the tears of misery 
found their way down her cheeks, she took the 
bottle and left the house. The only place where 
she might hope for success in her errand was at 
the * Licensed Inn.' Thither she directed her 
steps through the merciless peltings of the storm, 
and as she passed, on her dreary way, the waving 
trees that skirted the road, she 
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* Heard the spirits of the wind, 
Growliog among iheir boughs I * 

When she reached the village cbarch the 
clock was tolling the hour of twelve, and the 
solemn echo borne upon the night wind, brought 
to her mind another scene ; and beholding the 
white pillar over her mother's grave, she ex- 
claimed in a voice of anguish, 

*Oh, my mother! — would to Grod thy daugh- 
ter had died for thee ! ' 

She entered the den of iniquity, where three 
or four of the sotted companions of her husband 
were still lingering, and as she opened the door, 
the sight of such an object at such a time, started 
them as though one had risen from the dead. 
When she was recognized, the inebriates mut- 
tered a few incoherent curses against 'that devil 
of a Bartlett,' and sunk again to their fitful sleep. 
She procured the rum, and again encountered 
the tempest on her way home. Entering the 
house as silently as she left it, she placed the 
bottle upon the table, and, almost overcome by 
fatigue and cold, she retired to spend the remain- 
ing hours of darkness in silent agony. 

When the morning light broke in, the tempest 
had died away, and the winter sun looked more 
than usually cheerful. The disconsolate woman 
rose from her couch of sorrow, and casting her 
eyes about the room they fell upon the bottle. 
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It had not been touched ! She turned to look at 
her husband, and his full gaze met her. He was 
sober, and with one bound he sprang from the 
bed, clasped the astonished woman to his bosom, 
arid cried, 

^ Oh, Emeline ! you are an angel ! How could 
you venture out in that fearful storm to gratify 
the brutal appetite of such a devil as I am ? I 
saw it,— I know it all,— I have been awake all 
night, and have suffered the torments of a thou- 
sand hells. I would have given worlds to have 
been dead, — I would have committed suicide, 
but I knew I should drop into perdition ! From 
henceforth I will be worthy of your love, and 
now I call Heaven to witness that I will never 
taste of another drop of alcohol while I live ! ' 

With an earnestness in character with his 
words, he seized the bottle, and dashed it to 
atoms on the floor! And then there followed 
burning tears of gratitude and joy, and the holy 
outpouring of thanksgiving to Heaven ; and the 
glorious sunlight of Faith and Patience glowed 
in the future, and prosperity, and returning hap- 
piness, and domestic bliss, all blended to entice 
them onward, and that cold winter day was the 
pleasantest that they had ever known. For there 
is no joy like sincere penitence, and no thrilling 
ecstasy of bliss like that which springs from the 
bed of despair. 

4* 
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We have told no tale of idle fiction. The 
prototypoH of our characters are yet in the land 
of the living. From that hour Edward Uartlett 
became one of the most devoted of husbands, 
and waH the prime mover of the temperance 
reformation in his town. The number of re- 
(!laimed drunkards ; the prosperity of the village ; 
and lant, not least, the voice of the morning and 
evening sacrifice that ascends to heaven from his 
happy family altar, all bear witness to the perma- 
iwtuw of his n^formalion and the crowning, holy, 
effective influence of woman's love» 



THE VOICE OP LOVE. 



Oh ! never speak with angry tone, 
To one within this erring world ; 

Let no vindictive look be shown, 
Nor be thy lip with passion curled : 

For man at best is frail as dust. 

And God alone is truly just. 

Be kind to all, and thus fulfill 
The first great duty here below ; 

Let words of love their sweets distill, 
To mitigate thy brother's woe : 

For though in pride and guilt he swells. 

His heart its own deep anguish tells. 

In the deep chambers of the soul 
To Guilt there 's no approving sound, — 

But ever heard, with fearful roll, 

Stem Truth's rebukes are echoing round : 

And ever deeper is their moan. 

As Conscience feels the voice her own. 

Speak kindly to the little child. 
Lest from his heart you drive away 

The light of love, whose visions mild 
Are opening like the dawn of day : 
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Force not one cloud across the heaven 
A God of love to him hath given. 

Speak kindly to each fallen one, 
Nor harshly judge his sinful deed : 

There lives no soul beneath the sun 
That does not oil compassion need : 

Our race is erring at the best 

And judgment is not thy behest. 

Oh ! who can tell temptation's power, 
Upon poor souls that yield to wrong ? 

Where one may see the storm-clouds lower. 
Another hears a syren song. 

My spirit loves the wind-god's wail, — 

But thine may shudder at the gale. 

The soul is but a waiting lyre, 
Whose deep vibrations varied are. 

Each answering to its quivering wire. 
And to the force its touches bear : 

Not careless, then, your hands should stray. 

For fearful is the harp ye play ! 



LAURA BELL. 



Oh Laura Bell, sweet Laura Bell ! 

The days have flown too fast, 
Since through the woodland and the dell, 

Two happy souls, we passed ; 
But memory lays her paint so well 

The colors long will last. 

A million times I 've thought of thee, 

Sweet Laura, it is true ; 
A million times you Ve thought of me, 

And twice the number too ; 
For loved we young and tenderly, 

And drank love's earliest dew. 

With you no ill an ill had seemed. 
Life could have had no strife. 

But, Laura, I have never dreamed 
Of making you a wife ; 

For heaven so often round you beamed, 
I could not, for my life. 

Like some bright being flown away 
From your own native skies, 

You seemed awhile on earth to stay, 
Feasting your angel eyes, 
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Hidiug your w-ings, till some glaul *Liy 
You *d tiocLC to Pamdise. 

But, Launu we wcre forced to part. 
Ere love's young dream was e&de^L 

And all the ties that bound my hear:. 
Like cords of sand were rended. 

Oh Laura ! sad the tears thai start 
When age and yoath are blended. 

I 'm old and hoary-headed now. 
And thou hast slumbered here. 

Where other hands have laid thee low, 
Full many a waning year, 

And oft thy children come to throw 
Their flowers upon thy bier. 

Oh Laura Bell ! I lored thee well. 
And time has flown too fast. 

Since like the brooklet in the dell, 
Our loves in silence passed ; 

And here I come, sweet Laura Bell, 
To And thee dead at last ! 



THE FOREST BRIDE. 

Mine eyes 
Were not ia fault, for she was beautiful ; 
Mine ears that heard her converse ; nor mine heart. 
That thought her like her seeming ; it had been vicious 
To have mislnisted her. 

Shakspeare, 

One gloomy autumn afternoon, just before 
sunset, the inhabitants of a quiet village in the 
State of Maine, noted a vehicle passing along 
through the main street, that evidently was the 
conveyance of some traveler. A large trunk 
was strapped on behind, while a smaller one 
was made fast in front. The horse attached, 
might have once been black or white ; but there 
had of late been heavy rains, frequent pools of 
water were still standing, and the highways were 
in a most deplorable condition. From these 
causes, the animal had received an undue cover- 
ing of mother earth, so that with the exception 
of his back, and his white face, not the slightest 
evidence of his original color could be detected. 
He moved on at his own pace, tired with the 
distance he had traveled, as well as with the 
superfluous weight of soil that had accumulated 
upon him. 
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As the chaise rolled on by the dwellings of 
the villagers, they were to be seen at almost 
every window, looking through half-opened 
blinds, and from underneath slightly lifted cur- 
tains, while the minor population did not hesitate 
to form groups on the threshold of every door. 
Yet nothing could they see, beyond the wray- 
worn horse, the mud-covered chaise, and per- 
chance within, the dark figure of a human being, 
muflled in a cloak, with his head leaning over 
upon his shoulder. The reins hung negligently 
from his hands, and from the aforementioned 
gait of the steed, it might be surmised that the 
whip had long since been released from its office. 

A hundred eyes followed the carriage to the 
extremity of the street, expecting as matter of 
course, to see it stop at the village tavern, that 
hung out its unpretending * Entertainment for 
man and beast.' All were disappointed however, 
that the horse pursued the even tenor of his way, 
without appearing to notice the retreat that had 
been provided for him, and of which he stood 
so much in need. The watch-dog rose from his 
slumbers upon the door-step, pricked up his ears, 
uttered a short growl, and then placed his head 
between his paws again, as tranquilly as before. 

Whether this unceremonious passage through 
the village was intentional on the part of the 
traveler, or whether, at the time, he was rami- 
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nating among the fragrant groves and soothing 
arbors of the land of Nod, history doth not inform 
us. We only know that thus he entered, and 
thus made his exit. 

Night soon set in, and darkness hung its broad 
curtain over mountain, forest, and field. Yet the 
jaded nag moved on, over the hill-tops and 
through the valleys, untU he entered a dense 
forest, where the road led through a swamp, with 
a path just wide enough for one vehicle to pass 
with safety. . Suddenly the animal came to a 
stand. 

' Who 's there ? ' shouted a rough voice in 
advance of the chaise. 

' A friend ! ' answered the traveler, rousing 
himself from his drowsiness. 

' Well, friend or foe, there's one too many on 
us to meet in this here bog-hole,' said the other. 

* Let me turn out while you pass,' returned 
the man in the chaise. 

' No ! no ! mister. I calkilate you'd best keep 
quiet, or may be you'll turn out po you won't 
turn in agin. I knows the place best, and I'll 
keep one side while you move on ahead.' 

And the invisible began to rouse his team 
away, shouting * Hush — back, brin'le ! Gee off 
buck ! Back ! back ! ye lubbers I — whoa ! ' 
until he had cleared the way, and then be cried 
out, ^ Drive on ! cap'n ! ' 
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Previous to moving, however, the traveler 
bethought himself to inquire as to his where- 
abouts. ' Is there a tavern near, that will give 
me accommodations for the night?' 

' Let's me see,' replied the other, ' there's New- 
ton's nigh seven miles on, and then there's 
Walton's at the village back here, only four 
miles. Maybe, mister, you're goin off on t'other 
road, though. 'T aint but three miles or so, to 
the four corners on that track.' 

' I'm traveling on the main road, sir ; but do 
you say it is seven miles to a stopping place ? ' 

' 'Taint much short on't. But you would n't 
like to ride that way tonight, though. A leetle 
lackin' a mile on, a man was robbed last year. 
Folks round here do n't calkilate to go through 
black swamp woods arter dark, much.' 

' Is there no house before that, sir ? ' continued 
the traveler. 

' There aint but one house betwixt here and 
Newton's, and that 's old Cap'n Warren's, half a 
mile or so, on. He may take you in, seein 
you 're a stranger in these parts. The Cap'n 's 
a jinerous old man, and sarved in the revolution. 
He knows how to do a good turn to a fellow bein' 
in need.' 

The honest-hearted farmer, for such the unseen 
speaker really was, would not have been dis- 
pleased to have given a full exjjgsition of the 
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captain's military exploits, had not the stranger 
intenrupted him, by inquiring the situation of his 
dwelling; when, thanking him, he bade him good 
night, whipped up his horse, and soon saw the 
twinkling of the lights through the shutters. In 
a few minutes he was able to discover an old 
fashioned farm-house, venerable for its antiquity, 
and inviting for the shelter it promised, from the 
damp, dark night. Atherton, for so was the 
traveler named, alighted from his chaise, ap- 
proached the door, and in answer to his rap, a 
grey haired man appeared, and welcomed him in. 

* Can you harbor myself and horse for the 
night, sir ? ' asked the young man ; ' I was told, 
a short distance back, that it is seven miles to a 
hotel, and not a very pleasant road to travel.' 

The old man looked at the stranger scrutiniz- 
ingly, and replied, 

' You '11 find our quarters none of the best, sir. 
We've enough to eat and drink, such as it is, 
and if you choose to take up with what we can 
give, you '11 be welcome to a poor man's cheer.' 

Atherton assured him, he would be thankful 
for any accommodations under the circumstances, 
as he had been on the road many hours, and 
was hungry and weary, as well as his horse. 

* Well, well,' said the old man, 'we '11 provide 
for you both, for that matter. Sarah, the gentle- 
man would like some supper. Take off your 
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over-coat, sir. We '11 take good care of your 
horse, and bring in your trunks, sir. My daugh- 
ter and grandchildren, sir.' 

And the kind-hearted farmer had already seated 
a chair for him before the blazing fire, in the 
midst of some half dozen children who were 
clustered around the hearth-stone, beside their 
mother, all listening, while a maiden of seventeen 
or eighteen was reading to them. A laughing 
little beauty of four or five years, half-pleased 
and half-frightened, ventured near, and he look 
her upon his knee, loving her innocent prattle, 
while the mother and eldest daughter busied 
themselves in spreading the table. The furniture 
of the room was simple and chaste. The floor 
was covered with a carpet of domestic manu- 
facture, and an old stained wood clock, the 
inmate of every New England sitting room, 
stood in the corner, where it had ticked out the 
moments, and looked upon the faces of genera- 
tions gone by, and a light-stand kept its appro- 
priate place, with the large family Bible upon it. 
The whole appearance was of perfect order and 
neatness, and such as makes one feel at home 
immediately. 

As Atherton finished his hasty glance at 
these things, the old gentleman re-entered, and 
after a few moments of self introduction, the 
family gathered that the stranger guest was from 
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Boston, visiting their State upon commercial 
business, and they were ahready upon the full 
tide of pleasant and instructive conversation. 
The repast provided was bountiful and whole- 
some, and was partaken of with a keen relish, as 
the eldest daughter, — the beautiful Caroline, — 
sat down with the traveler to do the honors of the 
table. 

He had marked her graceful and unassumed 
modesty, upon his entrance ; but he did not note 
her passing beauty, until his gaze fell directly 
and full upon her. Her features were finely 
modeled, her cheek fair and healthy, and her 
mild blue eye had an intellectual fire that spoke 
the soul beneath ' the dome of thought,' while 
her light brown hair hung in rich curls over her 
tempting neck. When he once met the expres- 
sion of her countenance, he could not keep his 
eyes away ; and if they were now and then lifted 
to the clock, they were sure to fall again upon 
the vision before him. 

Atherton was himself young, not over twenty- 
five, and withal fine-looking. He was a Boston 
merchant, and bore those marks of gentility that 
distinguish the sons of America's Athens, the 
princes of the land, wherever they are known. 
If the beautiful girl had noticed this, or if she felt 
any of that peculiar embarrassment that agitated 
his bosom, we-cannot aver. But more than once 
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when their glances met, did she blush deeply, 
and more than once did she betray an absent- 
mindedness, that we leave our readers to account 
for as they may know how. 

After the supper was ended, Atherton again 
took his seat by the fire. The little girl left her 
grandfather's lap, where she had been sittings 
and as she placed her hand upon his keee, he 
took her up again, saying, 

' Can you tell me what your name is, my little 



miss 



? J 



' Emily Pray Warren.' 

' A beautiful name ! And now whose little 
lady are you ? ' 

' Sister Caddy's liltle lady.' 

' Sister Caddy's ! Well, don't you think you 
can be my little lady, and go off with me in the 
morning, if mother will let you ? ' 

The child looked about, first upon one and 
then upon another, not knowing what to answer; 
then looking up in his face she replied, 

a'Ugoif Caddy will!' 

Tliis reply brought a laugh from the whole 
family, and the cheeks of Caroline were suffused 
with more blushes than seemed essential, while 
she showed her trepidation by saying, 

« Why ! — Emmy ! ' 

This incident served to change the conversa- 
tion, and the gentlemen were soon discussing 
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politics, thai were then raging high throughout 
the union. They were not long in discovering 
that they belonged to the same school, and men 
and measures were canvassed freely. They 
noted not the passage of time, and while they 
were speaking, the mother and daughter removed 
the table, and seated themselves at their work- 
stand on the opposite side of the hearth. The 
children were all gathered around the gentlemen, 
listening eagerly, more because a stranger was 
speaking than any thing else. As the old gen- 
tleman drew a contrast between the present and 
the past, Atherton observed, 

* You must have lived at a very interesting 
period of our country's history, Captain War- 



ren 



?' 



* True, Mr. Atherton, very true. I entered 
this State when it was but little less than a wil- 
derness, and have grown old on the soil. I have 
seen the forests about us, when the deer roved 
through them unscared, and the Indian ruled 
among the solitudes, conscious of his power ; and 
I witnessed most of the scenes of our own glori- 
ous revolution.' 

* Your life must have been one of no common 
interest, sir,' continued Atherton. 

' I sometimes amuse the little folks, by nar- 
rating the exploits of earlier days,' answered the 
old man, * for it is pleasant to live over again the 
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scenes of my youlli, as well as instructive to the 
young.' 

These remarks had excited the minds of the 
children, and they cried out with one accord, 

^ O tell us a story, grandfather ! Do tell us a 
story ! ' 

Atherton joined in the request, and the little 
Emily chimed in, 

' Yes ! Grandpa do tell a story ! ' 

Thus importuned, he might not well refuse ; 
and after a fresh supply of fuel was added to the 
fire, the company gave attention to the venerable 
man as he commenced his narrative. 

' The early settlers of our country,' said he, ' in 
addition to the many deprivations of their lot, 
were often in the most imminent danger of their 
lives from the treacherous attacks of the Indians, 
that had before held undisputed sway over the 
forest. They looked with an eye of jealousy 
upon the pale face, wherever he reared his log 
cabin, and began to cultivate the earth, as the 
incipient step of civilization. Their sages proph- 
esied ill from the increasing numbers that pene- 
trated the forest, and inspiring hatred toward 
them, it was not unfrequently the case that a 
sudden irruption was made upon an infant set- 
tlement, and the torch of the savage lighted up 
the death-fires around their dwellings, while the 
barbarians sprang from their ambush upon the 
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flying and terrified inhabitants, and men, women 
and children, were butchered together by the 
tomakawk of the merciless foe. 

Doubdess their implacable hatred towards the 
whites was often rendered more terribly vindic- 
tive, from the impositions wicked men practiced 
upon them. But even this does not, in the 
majority of instances, seem to be the great, or 
the most natural reason for their deadly animos- 
ities. They had only the light of nature for their 
guide. The Great Spirit had given them the 
New England wilds for their hunting grounds, 
and they recognized no principle by which a 
strange people had any right to come among 
them, and bid them retire from what was their 
own, and what was hallowed with them, as the 
heritage of their fathers, and the place of rest, for 
the bones of their ancestors from time unwritten. 
This feeling ever ruled in their hearts, and jusdy. 
And although, for the time, they might be concil- 
iated by the kindliness of the Europeans, this it 
was, that, coming up in their souls with the voice 
of its authority, urged them on to bloody exter- 
mination. However we may censure, regret, and 
anathematize, as we look at it in the light of 
christianized civilization, if we but throw our- 
selves into their position before we judge, we 
shall award the praise of devoted patriots, oftener 
than the reputation of blood-thirsty savages. 
5 
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I am now nearly ninety years old, and more 
than eighty of them have been spent about this 
spot My parents were of a little company that 
left your metropolis, then a large town only, and 
penetrated into these wilds, to form a new settle- 
ment. I remember every movement as though 
it were yesterday. There were about fifty of us 
in all, and among them fifteen men with their 
wives. A ship on her European passage, was 
engaged to take us to the coast of Maine, and 
there landing, we pursued our journey into the 
wilderness till a favorable place was found to 
commence the settlement. The Indians in the 
region were believed to be friendly, and to perpet- 
uate their good-will, we were well provided with 
presents and articles for their use and benefit. 

The third day after we began to erect our rude 
dwellings, a party of hunters, the first we had 
seen, came upon us. By signs we made them 
understand that we designed them no evil, and 
afterwards they were frequent visitors in our 
midst. The old chief, Mesumeh, seemed to form 
a particular friendship for us, and came among 
us at his will, ever welcome, and ever treated as 
one of our number. But the feebleness of our 
numbers, suggested the importance of constant 
preparations for defence, and to this end 
an intrenchment was made about the dwell- 
ings, and whenever the laborers were out in 
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the fields, Iheix muskets were always at their 
backs. 

Two years rolled away, and the little colony 
began to enjoy the fruit of their labors. The 
desert blossomed, the waste places were made 
glad, and where before the wild brier and the 
forest oaks had vegetated, the broad field of maize 
nodded to the autumn wind, and the bending 
grain kissed the passing zephyr. All fears 
from Indian wiles and attacks had been lulled, 
and when we laid our heads upon our pillows at 
night, we scarce dreamed of insecurity, and secret 
ambush. 

It was an autumn Sabbath evening. We had 
no church to gather in upon holy time ; but one 
of the dwellings answered the end, and a more 
devout or zealous company of worshipers never 
assembled, than were we at our devotions in the 

' Depths of the forest gloom.' 

Night began to steal down upon the hill-tops, 
and with my father and mother I was sitting 
before the entrance of our dwelling, playing with 
an infant that had been that day consecrated to 
God in baptism. It was the first child that had 
been born among us, and when the name of 
Emily Pray was pronounced, we all of us, from 
this circumstance, felt our hearts swell within us, 
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for we looked upon her as the blessing of God 
in our midst. We were suddenly surprised to 
see old Mesumeh stand beside us. His counte- 
nance was sad, he appeared wearied, and we 
knew that it must be something unusual that 
brought him to us at that hour, and upon that 
day, for no son of the forest had ever intruded 
upon our Sabbath. He sat down and buried his 
face in his hands as if in deep and sorrowful 
thought. At length in my childish sympathy I 
turned towards him, laid my hand upon his knee, 
and said, 

•What makes you unhappy, grandfather?* 
for so I was accustomed to call him. The old 
man raised his head, and with a keen glance 
around, he replied, 

* The tiger waits to leap upon the lambs, and 
there is no speed of the deer to save them ! ' 

I was too young to understand him, but the 
men who had gathered around, read his parable, 
and one of them asked, 

* Is there danger near us ? ' 

* The eagle marks his prey, and when the eye 
of wood-fowl is watchless, he darts upon it and 
with his talons and sharp beak he gorges the 
plunder.' 

As the old man spoke, he rose from his place 
and made as if he would have gone. 

* Stay and eat, good Mesumeh ! ' said my 
mother, < you are worn and weary.* 
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' The deer tarries at the water-course, and 
the wolf knows his moment ; but the fox tires 
the hunter by his artful cunning!' responded 
the savage. 

He looked round upon us, and then as if he 
knew it were the last good he could do us, he 
turned away, and in a moment had disappeared 
in the forest. Some evil evidently had been 
planned against us, and the faithful chief had 
come to give us warning. The colony was in 
alarm. All that night an armed guard was kept 
around our dwellings, and an attack was expect- 
ed momentarily. Every thing was arranged for 
it, and the hours passed in sorrow and heaviness. 
But the morning came and all was quiet It was 
fine harvest weather, and the fields were already 
ripe for the sickle. A consultation was held to 
determine what was best to be done, and after 
looking to God for direction, it was thought that 
upon taking all due precaution, the main company 
should go into the field to gather the grain, while 
a few were left at the dwellings as a guard. A 
little eminence intercepted the view of the plan- 
tation from the settlement, and upon this I was 
placed as a watch, to give notice in case of an 
attack in either quarter. I was but ten years 
old, yet I realized my duty and had a heart to 
perform it. 

It was a moving scene when the company 
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parted at the encampment The women and 
children followed us to the intrenehment, and 
there we separated, with many tears and fervent 
benedictions. Wives fell upon the necks of their 
husbands, as if conscious that it was their last 
meeting, and children were buried with the kisses 
of their idolizing fathers, whose hearts bled at 
the thought of the danger they might be in. 
Little Emily Pray was the last to be left, and as 
she came tottling towards her father with her tiny 
anns extended, he clasped her to his bosom and 
ejaculated, 

' God protect thee — my only child ! ' and then 
brushing the manly tear that stood upon his 
sun-brown cheek, he turned away, and the silent 
company pursued their path to the place of 
labor, each with his fire-arms and preparations 
of defence. 

I kept a strict look out in every direction, and 
hour after hour passed on in quiet, till the noon- 
tide of an Indian summer poured down its hot 
rays upon us. I was sitting upon a rock on the 
hill-top, when suddenly I was laid prostrate by a 
blow which felled me to the ground. I knew no 
more save what was told me by the survivors of 
the ensuing conflict. My father chanced to look 
towards the hill-top, and saw no son at his post 

< Where's Edward ? ' he asked in anxiety, and 
in a second every man sprang for his rifle. 
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* What's that smoke ? ' said another, and look- 
ing in the direction of their habitations, they saw 
a dense column of black vapor streaming up to 
heaven. The peal of fire-arms, and the dreadful 
war whoop of the savage came booming onward, 
and with terror upon their countenances the little 
party rushed on to the scene of desolation. The 
Indians were concealed along the pathway, and 
one after another fell in the course, before they 
reached the scene of carnage, where the fugitives 
found their dwellings in flames, many of their 
wives and children murdered, and the merciless 
£oe still plying their tomahawks, with demon 
yells rendering the scene doubly hideous. 

They met the party of Indians just issuing 
from the intrenchment, where they had carried 
their work of slaughter, and the conflict began 
anew. It was a scene too dreadful to be told. 
Infuriated as were the red men, they drove back 
the whites, who, in turn, inspired with almost 
8uper-human courage, poured in upon them 
volley after volley, till the savages gave way, and 
many of the bravest having fallen, they fled into 
the forest and gave up the contest 

There were but ten of the colony left alive, 
and nearly all of these were wounded. The 
flames from their homes were at their height, 
and nothing could be done to extinguish them, 
and as they looked around them, they saw their 
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oompanioDSy wiTes, children, and aasociafesy 
mangled and bleeding, some already dead, and 
some in the last s tr ug g le with the grim king of 
lerroi& They sat down sick at heart and 
groaned in their agony. 

They coold not remain where they weve, and 
they determined to bory their dead as best they 
oonld, and then penetrate the forest a day's jour* 
ney, where was another little ccrfony ; if indeed 
the same destmction had not come npon thenu 
They gathered the bodies of the dead Indians, 
and cast them into the flames and the bodies of 
their own households ; they laid in one grave 
together, threw npon them a heap of stones, and 
left them in that desert place, with no voice at 
prayer, and no bending upon the spot in waiting 
sorrow. They turned to fly away, when their 
attention was arrested by a trail of Uood in the 
loi^ grass that led toward the forest. 

^ Let us follow it up,' said one, ' it may be 
there is life to save yet' 

They traced the bloody path as it led them on, 
till it ended in a tuft of bushes. They pulled 
the bushes aside, and there they saw a sight that 
made their hearts thrill to their very depths* 
Liora, my father's watch-dog, had received an 
arrow through his body, and yet in the faithful 
discharge of his duty in guarding little Emily 
Pray from danger, a lask he often took upon 
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himself in her plays, he had dragged the child to 
this spot, and died watching her safety. She 
was asleep as they found her, but she looked up 
at them, unconscious of her perils, and smiled as 
if it had been the face of an angeL Every eye 
dropped tears, and every heart responded, 

' God bless her ! ' 

The innocent child was taken, and although 
her father and mother were killed in the conflict, 
every man felt himself called upon to be a father 
to her, and all were anxious to protect and watch 
over her. Turn by turn, they bore her through 
the wilderness, and at length, after severe toil and 
suffering they reached the settlement which they 
sought, and found it unmolested. Their tale of 
woe, was soon told, and their brethren offered 
every consolation that was in their power, and 
received the fugitives as members of their com- 
munity with hearty cordiality. 

For myself I had only been stunned by the 
blow of an Indian's tomahawk, and upon recov- 
ering from its effects, I found myself bound fast 
to a tree in the depths of the forest. I could not 
move my limbs, and although I shouted in 
stentorian tones, my wild hallos only helped to 
swell the terrible tumult of that hour. But I could 
hear the yells of the savages, the frequent explo- 
sion of fire-arms, and the shrieks and wails of 
the terrified and dying womei^. I never kn^\y 
5t 
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such agony as that I fancied I heard my own 
mother's voice plead for life, and as the death 
blow came, I was compelled to listen to her 
shrieks and groans. I fainted under the torture, 
and knew no more till I was borne onward 
through the woods by a party of the retreating 
Indians, as they left the slaughter. 

All that day they pressed on till night came 
upon them, and then their hideous howlings 
were answered by others that gathered in from 
all quarters. They kindled a fire, and kept up 
their dances till the night was far advanced, and 
then binding me again to a tree, ihey commenced 
dancing around me, making frightful gestures 
with their deadly weapons, and finally began to 
pite around me the fuel for my death-fire. In a 
moment M esumeh was in their midst. 

« Wolves ! ' cried he, ' Will ye fly like birds 
firom the sheep-fold, and bind the innocent lamb 
to the stake ? The Great Spirit aska not the 
blood of babes, but the scalps of brave men taken 
in battle.* 

His voice was one of authority, and although 
angry at their disappointment, they dared not 
violate his wilL Rit the old prophet, wlmse 
blood boiled with hatred to the white men, could 
not contain his vengeance. 

* The ^ory of the red man is departed,* he 
cried, * and there is no king ! The Deer of the 
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Forest, has become a dog of the pale face, and 
he croaches before him, and licks his hand ! ' 

' Evil Spirit ! ' answered the chief, ' thou utter- 
est the ravings of the whirlwind, and its strong 
voice tells thy destruction. What has this 
unfledged bird done that thou should'st hate 
him ? He has given thee milk lo drink, covered 
thee with his own mantle, and sheltered thee 
fipom the storm ! Curse him not ! ' 

The prophet still continued his angry mutter- 
ings, but Mesumeh bade them unbind me, and 
beckoned me to his own blanket. He loved me 
as a father loves his child, and guarded me from 
evil as watchfully as a tender mother keeps 
her infant Three long months was my home 
^Bimong them, and I pined for escape. At length 
it came. ^ 

A party of the tribe were out on a hunting 
tour, and Mesumeh, whether intentionally or not, 
separated from them. He led me in a circuitous 
path for several hours, until we stood upon the 
summit of a high hill, sparsely covered with trees, 
from whence we could look upon the whole 
surrounding country. At the south, in the dis- 
tance, the waves of the Atlantic ocean rolled on- 
ward, lifting themselves in the bright simlight, re- 
joicing in their freedom. On all sides the forest 
sUrett^hed out its interminable bounds, until its 
outlines were lost in the clear blue of the horizon. 
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The old chief pointed to the East, where at the 
distance of aboat a mile, the smoke curled up in 
the still atmosphere. 

^ Seest thou that smoke, child of the pale 
face ? Yonder is the home of the white man. 
Gro and be one with thy brethren! Mesnmeh 
loves the pale face ! He entered his cabin hun- 
gry, and he gave him food. He came weary 
with age, and he spread for him a blanket, and 
spoke the language of love. His children sat 
upon the red man's knee, and his heart was 
bound to them. When the wolf came upon 
them, Mesumeh's step was swift to give them 
warning ; and when thy death-fire was lighted he 
brought the anger of his tribe upon him to save 
thy Me ! He has shared with thee his cabin and 
his blanket, and when the tiger has laid wait for 
thee, Mesumeh was near to stay his death-spring. 
Go now to thy people ! Tell them there is no 
blood in Mesumeh's heart, and the strength of 
his tribe is broken. They fly to the wilderness 
and leave their fieither's hunting grounds to the 
children of the pale face! They may live in 
peace, for the Great Spirit bids us go! Child <^ 
the pale face, begone ! The old man's heart is 
big!' 

As I turned round to clasp his hand, he ^ded 
away into the forest, and I never saw Mesteieh 
^gaiu. I penetrated the wildemesBbdawniB, in 
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the direction of the smoke, and in an hour or 
two made my way through the pathless waste, 
and stood before the home of my kindred. They 
looked upon me as one risen from the dead. 
My father clasped me to his arms, and after 
mutual accounts of the circumstances of our sep- 
aration, the little company assembled together, 
and spent the evening in prayer and thanksgiving 
to Almighty God, for my deliverance, while 
tears of sorrow and of gratitude rolled down our 
cheeks, and the name of Mesumeh was em- 
balmed in every heart Emily Pray was among 
them, and the first lispings of her infant tongue 
were taught his name. She would say, in her 
childish prattle, 

^ Gtood Mesumeh ! Emma love Mesumeh, 
when he give back Eddy to his father ! ' 

The Indians never again made an attack upon 
a settlement in the region, and after a year or 
two, bound to the spot as they had been by ties 
of joy and of sorrow, the survivors, with others, 
again commenced a settlement on the very spot 
of the massacre, and it has flourished to this day. 
Emily Pray was married to one of the young* 
men; and lived to a good old age, but died 
before her husband, who still survives, a hale old 
man. One child only were they blessed with, 
and she is a sorrowing widow, and yet happy as 
the fresh plants that spring up about her table.' 
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Then taming to me, he continued : ' The grand- 
children of the Indians' captive, and Emily Pray 
are aroond you, sir, and you see theirs is an 
interest that will not make an old man's story 
tedious. My wife lies in the church-yard, and a 
few more days only will go by, and I shall meet 
her in heaven. The old embankment and the 
hill-top I will point out to you in the morning, if 
you are interested to see the localities.' 

When the old man had finished his narrative, 
he bowed his head and wept, and in spite of 
himself, Atherton joined in, and let his own tears 
fall unconsciously. Conversation was resumed 
again, and the evening passed quickly, till ten 
o'clock, and then the patriarch called for the old 
Bible, read a portion of the sacred volume, and 
all bending together, he offered a fervent petition 
to the Throne of Grace. The happy circle then 
retired for the night, to sleep quiedy upon their 
pillows, with glad hearts that their fathers' 8uffi^^ 
ings had purchased for them an inheritance of 
freedom and peace. Atherton laid fileepless 
upon his pillow for an hour or two, his thoughts 
filled with the beautiful form of a maiden reared 
in the forest shade, under the fostering hand of a 
worthy of other days, and when he fell asleep, 
he dreamed of angels, and voices of love, and 
marriage vows, and thought himself the recipient 
and partaker of them all 
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The mourning sun shone in upon him before 
he awoke from his dreams. He partook with 
the family of a frugal breakfast, and then came 
the heartfelt worship again. The children joined 
the gentlemen as they went out to see the ves- 
tiges of ancient days, and at the invitation of 
Atherton, Caroline was of the number. The 
old man talked freely, as he pointed out the 
moss-grown stones that were the monuments of 
the settlers, and when he reached the hill-top, be 
stayed, through weariness, to rest on the very rock 
that he had sat upon eighty years before. Ath- 
erton moved on a little farther, with the beautiful 
being by his side, and noted not the bustle of 
the children, or the waiting of the gray-haired 
man, so deeply did he drink in the sweet music 
of her voice ; and before they had reached again 
the cottage door, their hearts were knit together 
by the strong bonds of love, and yet no mutual 
words were spoken. 

The hour came for his departure, and it was 
with regret that Atherton saw ^e prospects of a 
pleasant day, for he would gladly have made the 
occasion of a storm a pretext for a longer stay. 
His chaise was at the door, and he drew his 
purse to liquidate his obligation to the host. 

'No! no!' said the generous Captain, 'it is 
more blessed to give than to receive — put up 
your money. My days are short among men, 
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and I wish to be happy in acts of kindness 
while I stay. May be my little flock may need 
such favors when I am gone, and you may repay 
it then ! Grod bless you, sir ! ' 

^ Be assured,' said Atherton, ' I will do so with 
usury if I but find an opportunity ! ' 

And thus he bade them farewell, while the little 
folks called after him, 

*• Good-bye, kind Mr. Atherton ! come again, 
soon ! ' 

Caroline was not in a mood to tarry till he 
had gone, but sought her chamber, and watched 
him from beneath her curtain, as her grandfather 
gave his benediction, and 

< parted from him there, and stood 
Watching: below, till he had disappeared 
On the hill-top.' 

Months rolled away and spring-time came. 
Through the long winter evenings the forest 
family listened to the tales of their grandfather, 
or heard the voice of Caroline as she read to 
them from some book that had come a long 
distance from Atherton, in company with a well- 
filled letter, that always was welcomed with 
overflowing delight. His name was cherished 
by all; but by one it was kept holy in the depths 
of her heart The old gentleman noticed her 
growing love for him, revealed, even in his ab- 
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sence, by a thousand tnith-telling incidents, and 
propesying what might come of it, he had taken 
the precaution to correspond with an old friend 
in the city, with reference to the character and 
standing of the young man. He learned that 
he bore a high reputation among those who 
knew him best, as an honorable, high-minded, 
virtuous man. His heart was set at rest upon 
that point, and certain as he was of the final 
result of the casual visit, when he heard death's 
footsteps coming, he was ready to meet them 
with a welcome. 

As the warm weather began lo breathe with 
its pure breath upon the face of nature, the old 
man seemed to keep pace with the winter, in its 
departure from earth. The palsy of age came 
over him, and as his friends moved noiselessly 
around, they knew that he was soon to be gath- 
ered to bis fathers. One day a letter was brought 
him in the hand-writing of Atherton. The dying 
man called for his glasses, — the last time he 
used them, — and traced its contents slowly, 
when, dropping his hands upon his breast, his 
lips moved in prayer. Then calling to him his 
eldest grandchild, he said, 

* Caroline, my daughter, sit by my side and 

ad that letter.' 

She was deeply agitated with emotion as she 
wdf and when she finished, she laid her head 
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* What is it Atherton ? No more of your 
lumber speculations, I hope ? ' 

* Oh, no ! It is a little matter of floncuUwre. 
I found last season a fine bed of forest plants, 
and you know I have fitted up my garden well, 
for unusual cultivation this spring, and as I have 
no domestic cares to occupy me, I have taken a 
fancy to transplant one of the eastern flowers to 
my own garden. What say you to the idea ? ' 

' I say if you would get a wife, and spend half 
the time with her that you do among your hot- 
houses, you would make her the happiest 
woman in existence ? ' 

' Every one to his taste,' said Atherton, smiling, 
and they separated. 

About* a week after, Atherton returned, and 
gave out cards of invitation to a select company 
of his young friends to visit him at his house, 
and see a species of plant that he had brought 
from the wilds of the Maine forests. The com- 
pany gathered together, and were kept awhile in 
social waiting, till, at a given signal, the doors of 
his parlors were thrown open, and the beautiful 
Caroline stood before them in all the loveliness 
of a New England bride, and Atherton came 
forward with her as she leaned upon his arm, 
and introduced her to his surprised friends as his 
lawful wife ! 

*What think you of my taste in flowers. 
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Winslow ? ' said he to his partner, after the com- 
pany had made themselves merry awhile, and he 
could steal away from the crowd and find him 
alone. 

' I think,' replied he laughingly, ^ that after all 
your talk about wild forest plants, you have 
shown yourself a victim of passion-floxoers and 
tulips I ' 



TO . BRINGING FLOWERS. 

Thou bringest fragrant blossoms 

From Flora's glowing shrine^ 
And though no word from thee be heard, 

They have a voice divine : 
They are thine emblem, worshiped one, — 

And 'neath each petal fair, 
I half believe thy truthful heart 

Is hid in perfume there ! 

I cannot help but love thee, — 

Thou maiden of my dreams, — 
For thou art like love's melody 

From gently rippling streams : 
They gurgle up and run along 

In their Aill chase of mirth. 
And thou art like the fairy song, 

Thou seraph of the earth ! 

I know that thou art beautiful, 

With love-provoking eyes, 
And lips that pout bewitchingly 

And tempt one to the prize : 
I know thou wooest wisdom, too. 

And lovest learning's ways, — 
That intellect sits on thy brow, 

And wreathes thee with her bays. 
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But not for these I love thee, 

Bright idol of my soul ! 
Thou star in all life's firmament 

That doth to zenith roll ! — 
Frail Beauty, let the crowd admire. 

The world thy knowledge praise, — 
But these enkindle not the fire 

That warms my ardent lays. 

Thou hast a heart of truthfulness, 

A soul to virtue given, 
And love flows out thy path about 

An angel gift from heaven ! 
And as the fragrant breath of flowers 

Seems borne from Paradise, 
So is thy presence, gentle one, 

Enchantment from the skies ! 

I cannot help but love thee, then. 

And I would rather be 
Enthroned within that heart of thine 

Than all earth's honors see : 
I '11 dream of thee, I '11 pray for thee, 

I '11 love thy gift of flowers. 
And bless the day that bade thee stray 

Through this cold world of ours ! 



THE CHILD AND FLOWER. 



At evening, once, amcmg the flowers, 

A weary man I strayed, 
And through the garden groves and bowers 

My lingering path I made ; 
Sweet, joyous birds were singing 

Their twilight songs of prayer, 
And snnuner dews were springing 

Like Hermon's fragrance there. 

Upon a gentle monnd, there sat 

A young and gmleless girl, 
Whose hair, from underneath her hat. 

Flowed down in many a curl ; 
Her eyes were dim with weeping, — 

Those eyes all liquid bright, 
Like stars in water sleeping, 

Pure jewels of the night ! 

I asked her why she wept so loud, 

What her pure heart could grieve ? 
And down her cheek the tears would crowd,- 

Her snowy breast's deep heave, 
Told of the child's full sorrow, 

Coming, like storm's array, 
To be dispelled tomorrow. 

Bringing a lovelier day. 
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* Kind sir/ said she, * O look and sec 

My beautiful, bright flower ! 
Mj sister ^ve tliat plant to me 

At our last parting hour : 
Fve watched, and pruned, and cherished 

With all my art and care, 
And afler all, 't is perished ! 

'T is dead and withered there I * 

Like that sweet child, through life we go. 

Loving earth's transient things, 
That lore with beaaty's radiant glow, 

While Hope, the tempter, sings. 
For what we most had cherished 

Our tears are oftenest shed ; 
For after all it perished, — 

It withered and was dead ! 



RECORDS OP A BACHELORS' CLUB. 

SESSION THE FIRST. 



During which the Constitution is adopted^ displaying a wonderful 

discovery -^ the Doctor, the LUtle Fat Jfiwi, the Student 

and Uie Handsome Member discus\^ several 

topics, and one in particular. 



' It is half past seven o'clock,' said the doctor; 
*half past seven and Thornly is still absent 
I fear the club will lack its President tonight, 
after all! For my part I am heartily tired of 
waiting. Lei 's to business ! ' 

* Doctors, of all men, ought to have patience* 
said Ripley, * and lest you complain too much 
I hope you will remember that a pww-ishment is 
on record for querulous club members!' 

'Patience, puns and penalties! Thafs very 
like a lawyer's wit,' cried a little fat-faced feUow, 
through his specs, looking up at the barrister. 
'Patience, for your cliehts while you finger their 
light dlqfage ; puns to keep them in good humor; 
and penalties of your own conscience for youf 
juggler's tricks.' 

6 
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* By-law No. 1 — Personalities — Mr. Rubi- 
cund ! ' added a tall, thin visaged, lantern jawed 
beauty on the opposite side of the table, with a 
glance and inclination of the head towards his 
mark, which seemed to say, * I know I shall hit.' 

* Gentlemen, is jesting forbidden ? ' asked the 
fat member. 

* No ! ' replied the doctor, * provided, always, 
you do n't jest in earnest ! ' 

* Then,' added the fat member, * I do think the 
individual who just quoted the by-laws is a 
very remarkably handsome man ! I would like 
to inquire of his friends if his intellect is in 
correspondence with his exterior charms ? If so 
he must be an exquisitely sweet writer.' 

The gentleman referred to, solemnly smiled, 
when his face was lightened up as brilliandy as 
a street-pool of dirty water when a gust of wind, 
disturbs it 

' Physiognomy is an exploded science,' said 
the student, ' and if it were not — ' 

*It would be unfortunate for yourself in a 
personal view,' interrupted the fat man. 

Sambo entered at that moment with a bunch 
of cigars, and his ivory glistened remarkably as 
he joined in the laugh against the student, which 
the fat man indulged in rather boisterouafcfi 

' The discussion seems likely to end in smoke,* 
said the doctor. 
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' Physiognomy aud cigars often come in con- 
tact,' replied the fat member, 'and both are 
rather cloudy in llieir conclusions.' 

Just then the President entered ; shaking the 
snow from his umbrella, and bowing gracefully 
to the assembled conclave, he begged pardon for 
having kept them in waiting, much to his regret. 
He could assure them the breach that he had 
made was not more unfortunate as to the prin- 
ciple of punctuality, than it was to his panta- 
loons ; for he had unfortunately slipped upon the 
frozen side-walks, and seriously damaged his 
lower garments. In proof of his last assertion, 
he pointed with an air of triumph to his witness- 
es, a yellow handkerchief bound about either 
knee. As be closed his apology, a gentle mur- 
mur of applause ran through the assembly ; 
whether at the graceful diction io which it was 
couched, the masterly propriety of gesture, which 
accompanied it, or the unique and imposing ap- 
pearance of a portly gentleman of fifty in a black 
coat, buff vest, and light blue pants with yellow 
knees, is not recorded. In the midst of this 
greeting he took the chair, and after a moment 
rose to call the meeting to order, and explain the 
great and important objects implied in the consti- 
tution of the ' Bachelors' Club,' over whose first 
meeting he had the honor to preside. 

* Gentlemen,' said he, ' this is a proud night 
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for our country, for posterity, and the world. 
The deliberations of this body, if carried out in 
earnest action will change the face of society, 
uproot every evil, and sap the very foundation of 
iniquity. (Cheers.) What, let me ask, is the 
cause of all evil? The answer is upon your 
lips — the response in one word is Woman! 
Who turned that nobleman of Nature, Adam 
the First, from his residence in Eden? Wo- 
mem I What caused the proud states of Greece 
and Rome to be forsaken of their wise men, 
when they needed their counsels, and were 
ruined for want of their combined action ? Wo- 
man ! in whose lap they dallied, playing with the 
serpent that beguiled but to sting. (Cheers.) 
What is it in our own day, that is corrupting 
society, oppressing the lords of creation, filling 
the world with -impudent children ; and forming 
societies whose very object is to bring them into 
the arena of political strife, and wrest from the 
hands of rightful rulers, the power which they 
exercise with so much purity, independence, and 
disinterestedness ? The reply is — Womcun I — 
woman!!— WOMAN!!' 

As the Preudent reached the climax of this 
address, the enthusiasm of his hearers, knew no 
bounds, and found vent in a roar of applause, 
that continued for some moments. When it 
soboided he (continued •— 
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^ Grendemen of the Bachelors' Olub! I do 
not intend to detain you by a long harangue. 
We do not meet for speech-making, but for 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual action^ (Cbeersw) 
I am happy to. state that the incipient st^ps for 
our organization have been taken. The Consti- 
tution is ready, and the Secretary will read to 
you a document, that is similar to no other on 
the face of the globe. It remained for the dele- 
gates of your order to frame the instrument 
which will hereafter stand as it were, written 
with letters of fire upon the intellectual and mora) 
heavens, to be read and reverenced by all men.' 

Loud cheers, and cries of * Read it ! ' ' Htfar ! ' 
* Listen to the Constitution ! ' resounded from 
every quarter, as the Secretary rose witii the 
document in his hand, and a dead silence ensued, 
as he read in a full, clear voice, that remark- 
able instrument, prefaced by a Preamble some- 
what as follows : 

' Believing that the time has come when bache- 
lors should assert their rights, and asserting dare 
maintain — that the world has been suffering 
under the influence of woman, sometimes exert- 
ing itself in direct and open persecution, some- 
times in. secret plans for her own selfish ends, 
and oftener by smiles and fascinations beguiling 
but to destroy — enslaving meil in wily chainsj 
while under her potent influence he is made to 
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think himself free and happy, and knowing ihat 
we' have at last arrived at the great secret of 
reform, which is to strike at the root of all 
evil:— ^instead of attempting to lop off the 
braftches, and sitting down supinely to endure, 
we do hereby declare ourselves free and inde- 
^udent, and bind ourselves by the following 
articles.' 

Then followed several parliamentary rules, 
from one of which we learn that the objects of 
this Club were primarily, to make its members 
free. Secondarily, to perfect themselves in intel- 
lectual and moral culture. Thirdly, to free the 
world from all evil, by refusing to countenance 
any connection with woman, from whom all 
evil TS|)rings : 1st in herself, 2d in the crying 
children which she forces upon the world, and 
3d, by the factitious demands which she inces- 
santly creates upon the talents, time and money 
of man, the lower lord. 

Other articles provided for meetings, exercises, 
etc., from which it seems that no views could be 
objected to, no member refused audience, and no 
measure condemned, whether connected with 
woman, wine or wisdom, until it had been fully 
discussed; for, say they, 'as our sole object is 
morality and happiness, we will never act till 
full knowledge is afforded.' 

The document was received with every de- 
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monstration of joy, and the liveliest emotions 
were visible on every countenance as its reading 
was ended. Silence for a moment reigned, when 
a motion was made for its adoption, which was 
done by acclamation. The little fat methber rose 
in his place. 

' Mr. Chairman — I propose that Sambo bring 
a dozen bottles of wine that we may drink to the 
success of this ^orious constitution.' 

* Never! ' shouted the student 
' Yes ! ' cried the doctor. 

' No I ' soared the handsome man. 

* Order! order!' said the President 

Order was restored, and the President an- 
nounced the motion, and opened the sabject for 
'discussion. The fat man rose. ^ 

* Mr. Chairman ! ' said he, * I go thoroughly 
for the motion I have made. Tonight is a" 
night of triumph. Wine is constitutional, and 
wine is scriptural.' 

' Prove it,' cried the student 

' It is constitutional, because it is not forbidden ; 
and it is scriptural beqausc it was uscsd by direct 
authority of the sacred writers. In the New 
Testament and in the Old are to be found fre- 
quent examples of its use. * A little wine for the 
stomach's sake, and mine often infirmities,' said 
St Paul' 

* That is, as a medicine,' responded the 
doctor. 
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"Tis all the same,' said the fat man: 'for 
Paul was his own doctcwr. Besides, we mean 
to make merry on the occasion of the adoption 
of our declaration of principles, and David has 
told us Aat * Wine maketh glad the heart of 
man ! ' ' 

' Do you place this declaration above others ? * 
asked the student. 

*By no means!' said the fat mw, *I look 
upon all scripture alike ; and as other sentiments 
are indisputably true, so is this.' 

' Wine is a mocker! ' said the student. 

* I like the doctor's position,' added the barris- 
ter, * f^qd will quote for him the whole passage — 
* "Wine maketh glad the heart of man,, and oil 
ccmseik. his face to shine.^ Now if be takes 
scripture authority to ' liquor up,' let him ' oil up ' 
too^ and I will vote for his proposition. What 
say, Mr. Rubicund ? ' 

' Under such conditions I should fulfill scripture 
in Greece,' answerqd the fleshy member, laughing 
immoderately at bis bad pun. 

* But the scripture use of the term wine,' added 
the student, *is not common. It invariably, in 
Holy Writ, means the fruit of the vine — or grape 
juice. In our day it means only clarified cider, 
sugar of lead, logwood, alcohol^ water and mix 
vomica. Show us the scripture for drinking a 
solution of these, and we yi^ld our objections. 
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Besides/ he continued, ' if we send for the bot- 
tles, we violate our constitution in the article of 
morality.' 

* Prove it ! ' said the fat man. 

* We countenance and support the rumseller, 
the worst of all men, who more than all men is 
the despoiler of widow's houses, and a taker of 
orphans' bread.' 

* 'Tis too true,' added the doctor, * and for one 
I will never join hands with him. I could tell a 
tale of the last end of one of these brutes, that 
would make your very blood curdle, and like me, 
you would wipe your hands of any participation 
in his guilt' 

* Tell it ! Tell it ! ' said the student *. 

* I have it v^rritten down by a very clever mar- 
ried man,' said the doctor, ^ and if it be in order 
to admit such documents, I will read it,' added 
he, appealing to the chair. 

The Chair decided it was admissible and he 
read with a good deal of feeling the subjoined 
story. 



6* 
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THE RUMSELLER'S DEATH-BED. 

Speak no more ! 

I 'H not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool 

To shake the head, relent and sigh and yield 

To Christian iptercessow. 

Marchant of Venice. 

I have a famUy of children about me — beau- 
tiful buds of promise I thiak them — and not 
^njDther man under the sun loves better to sit 
with them of an evening, and talk over the 
affairs of the day, and enter into their joys and 
sorrows than myself. Their dear mother — holy 
woman ! — is in eternity. She walked in piths 
of purity while on earth, till she breathed so 
Hiach of the atmosphere of heaven, that the last 
linveaments of humanity were lost in the spiritual 
light that surrounded her, and then she took the 
semblance of an angel, and her soul winged its 
way to the throng of her sister worshipers 
beside the throne of God. I never knew hear 
worth till I had lost her ; and then life was to me 
a blank, a tedious necessity of existence, before 
I learned, like her, to go about doing good. Now, 
when I walk through dark places seeking the 
outcast and the wretched, I feel her presence, 
like a guardian spirit; and I never speak one 
kind word of consolation to the downfaUen, and 
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the miserable, but I hear her soft voice echo 
back a myriad-fold sweeter encouragement to 
my own heart ; so that I sometimes seem, even 
when vice and degradation are around and 
before^ me, to be in the midst of seraphs ; not in 
the world, but above it. 

I have been constraitied to believe that there 
are invisible spirits about us both evil and good, 
attending every action, every thought ; and 
whispering to the inward ear. their appropriate 
language, even though it may be, and oftentimes 
is, disregarded. Hence that holy luxury the 
soul sometimes feels, that ineffable sensation of 
joy, like the thrill of harmonic chords, when 
pursuing the works of philanthropy and benevo- 
lence. It is the holy approval of the pure eihe- 
rials around us, flowing over the soul as a wave 
of the river of the water of life. And hence, 
too, that darkness of mitid, ^gony and remorse 
that comes over the worker of iniquity, the des- 
piser of the rights of others and the trampler 
upon the law of God- It is the troubled whis- 
pering of the spirits of despair, woridng. in the 
guilty soul a foretaste of woe to come* 

From this belief, united with a sense of my 
accountability, I am wedded to a life of philan- 
thropy ; and my days, and part of my nights, even; 
are spent amid misery, destitution, and wretch- 
edness, existing in its most dreadful fbrnds,— « 
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sometimes induced by misfortune, and some- 
times the legitimate fruits of vice, which they 
who do not ferret it out have not even a concep- 
tion of. Disease, corruption and moral death, 
are making their dreadful ravages among the 
poor of both sexes, and it is a truth that cannot 
be disguised, that these have their origin almost 
entirely in the theatre, house of ill-fame or 
intemperance ; and these again lie at the door of 
the vender of intoxicating drinks. So that 
rough-hew it how you will, the dealer in any 
article that can intoxicate, to be used as a common 
drink, is a go-between for the licentious and 
dissolute; a corrupter of the morals of the young; 
a destroyer of the souls of men, and conse* 
quently, an emigration agent for the Devil. 

Ilearn these lefssons among men, and I educate 
my little flock in these principles. I point out to 
them on the one hand the moral of some tale 
that I acquaint myself with during the day, 
where sin has found out the guilty sufferer and 
left him to lament its bitter wages, and on the 
other I talk to them of their dear departed mother, 
and her path through life shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. When the clock strikes 
nine, my little Ellen brings me the old Bible that 
has been the heir-loom of the family for centorieB, 
with. a passage ready to read, and after a prayer 
of thanksgiving and a hymn of praise, with 
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nHiK 



sweet tears and kind words of blessing and kisses 
of filial and paternal affection, they leave me tor 
the night. 

After such a meeting and such a parting was 
it that I witnessed the events I am dbout to 
relate. They are written on my memory with 
a pen of iron. Would God ! they might be 
earned home to the guilty, heedless participators 
in the wrong of this horror-stricken victim of his 
own lust for gold ! How would their eyes be 
opened, and the wicked protection of the law 
seem but as a pit-fall laid to catch their soubi 

I had known Christopher Collins for many 
years. His wife was a playmate when in earlier 
days our hearts were untouched by the disap- 
pointments of the world, and we glided lightly 
down' life's stream, in the innocerit joy of child- 
hood. She married a spirit dealer, and then his 
was a reputable profession ; and no one dreamed 
that it was an invention of Lucifer to obtain 
recruits for the world of darkness. He was a 
genteel man, reported a capitalist, and a desirable 
companion for a young lady of prospects. 

Old Time rolled round the years, and with 
them changed the fortunes of men. Kit Collins 
iooreased in wealth and his neighborhood increas- 
ed in poverty and misery. Over the way^, Doctor 
Jacobs had become a drunken vagabond, his 
splendid mansion was sold under the hammer 
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to jpay off Kit's mortgage, and the nunseller 
owned it; while the docAr's wife was in the 
grave of the broken-hearted, his danghters wed- 
ded to dmnkards, his sons loafers and idlers, and 
he himself a broken down old man in the alms- 
hoose. It is true Kit's liqnor had done all this, 
and had even caused the doctor, in fits of intoxi- 
cation, to poison some score or two of patients, 
and in one instance had even been the chief agent 
in causing a razor to come into a little too close 
contact with his own throat; but still it was 
thought he pursued an honorable business. 

Ripley the lawyer, had been ejected from the 
bar, and was at length to be found only in the 
dram-shop, a drunken politician, ejLceedingly 
edifying to the owners of the red noses^ and 
bloated faces, that gave a finish to the filthy, 
loathsonle bodies gathered around. It might be 
said of them, literally, they drani in his wc^ds. 
His fine estate too had passed, mite by mite, 
through the drawer of the wine merchant, and he 
himself into eternity.- 

In fine, there was scarce a building for several 
squares, that Kit Collins did not own, save the 
* jail and the alms-house ; and even of theiMi he had 
the chief agency, for he might have said to almost 
evexy inmate, ' You may thank me for banging 
you here.' 

Bm with these chaagas, oame al test a dnngp 
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in the moral sense of meQ. Kit could no longer 
be blind to his work (K deatb. The traffic was 
proved to be immoral, murderous, hellish; a 
traffic in hun^an blood, and bumcm misery;*-^ 
and a voice from heaven, from the heart-broken 
and crushed upon earth, and from the lost spirits 
of the nether world, called upon all men every* 
where to wash thehr hands, and purge their 
hearts from 90ul murder. But many gave no 
heed. They had covenanted with hell and 
made an agreement with devils, and their greedy 
souls cried night and day, * Give us gold ! give 
us gold ! ' 

Kit was one of these. His poor wife felt the 
misery her husband caused, and often in th^ cold 
winter midnight would she leave hejf dwelling 
to administer comfort and hopeless joy to the 
families of the wretches, whom he, even then, 
was robbing of their very last mite ; and that 
mite, perhaps, wrested with the hand of violence, 
ftom a famishing, freezing family. Not a rum- 
s^Uer but does these things ; and if he does 
not know it, the fault is his own, and upon his 
own head must fall the vengeance of insulted 
Deity. 

Grief for others' woes prevented Mrs. Collins 
from enjoying the competency she might other- 
wise ha,ve been blessed by ; and she bas with 
tears aA4 aoleiiw Qotreati^ Qudeavored ta di«h 
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snade her husband from his nefarious business 
until she received only kicks and curses for her 
pains ; and then she applied to me as an eariy 
friend, and a friend of man, to use my influence 
on the side of justice and mercy. Abuse and 
insult were my reward, and what was worse than 
all, he made it the occasion of criminal accusa- 
tions against his wife; and so hardened and 
abandoned had he become, by the legitimate 
influence of his business, that he sacrificed his 
own honor, by falsely and wickedly aspersing 
that of his wife. 

From this time forth I knew him not, save by 
the fumes and oaths that issued from his den as 
I sometimes passed. I saw not his wife, that 
there should be no occasion for his brutish 
suspicion. But I heard of her in my daily visits 
to the neglected and desolate, and I not unfire- 
quently encountered a Utile boy and girl, that I 
readily recognized as the children of the once 
happy Lois, as I entered misery's dwelling. 
They had come on some kind errand of their 
mother, and always hastened away as they 
saw me approach. 

The clock struck nine, and we knelt and 
prayed and parted. Unconscious of the woe 
and anguish that other hearts were then groan- 
ing under, my little innocents laid their heads 
upon their happy pillows and slumbered. I sat 
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listening to the strong blasts of the wind, as it 
roared through the trees, and bethought myself 
of the wanderer, and the outcast, when I beard 
a faint step upon my threshold. I scarcely 
waited for. the knocker, before I opened the door, 
and admitted the son of Kit Collins, covered with 
the falling snow, and shivering with the piercing 
cold. I stood a moment amazed. 

' John, my boy, why are you here at this 
time of night ? The storm is dreary, and you 
are wet.' 

' Oh sir, I don't mind the wet, for mother 
wished me to come. He's worse sir, will you go 
over ? ' 

* I do not understand you, John ; who is sick ? 
Remember you have not told me.' 

* Father is sick, sir, and the doctor says be is 
worse. Will you come, sir ? ' 

* Yes, John,' said I, * but do you sit down and 
warm yourself a moment^ while I wrap my 
cloak about me.' 

We set off together upon our walk, and a dis- 
mal one it was. I held the boy by the hand, and 
made my way in silence through ihe fast drifting 
snow apd sleet. John braved it manfully ; but I 
CQuld hear the lillle fellow sob to himself, and 
try to suppress the tears that rolled down his 
cheeks and mingled with the storm. I spoke 
but once. 
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* Do n't be distrustful of your heavenly Father, 
my boy. He can restore health again and we 
will hope for the best.' 

' Oh ! sir, if my father had never sold rum, I 
would not cry ! ' and he sobbed as though his 
heart would break. 

I could not calm such sorrow, and I did not 
try. It was too melancholy, even for my own 
thoughts, for I would rather be the most abject 
slave on earth, than an unrepentant rumseller on 
a death-bed. 

At length we came to his residence, and the 
pale light from the sick room lent a gleam to 
show us the door. The weeping wife and 
mother met us. She clasped her son to her 
bosom, and wept over him ; then giving me a 
warm welcome, she said ^ 

' This is kind of you ; but I could not meet the 
horrors of this night alone.' 

I bade her be calm, and told her the happiness 
it gave to be of service to her. I found Collins 
had been ill about two weeks. His sickness 
was not at first considered dangerous. The 
family physician attended him as usual, and 
gave hope of a speedy recovery ; but alarming 
symptoms ensued, and it was now settled that 
unless some potent remedy could be adopted, all 
would soon be over. 

When I entered the room, the doctor sat by 
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the patient's side, while he appeared insensible. 
His face was turned towards the wall, and his 
eyes were fixed. At length he started and 
said — 

' Do you think I am in danger, doctor ! ' 

The physician was loath to say so, as physi- 
cians too often are, and evaded the question. 
But Death's tide was at its full, and the sick man 
grew worse, rapidly. . 

' Oh ! doctor, doctor,' said he ' there is some- 
thing that preys on my mind — something more 
terrible even than this fatal disorder.' 

The patient tossed and tumbled about, his 
eyes rolled and flashed, his brow was knit, and a 
mental hurricane swept over him. His wife 
attempted to soothe him, talked of heaven and 
mercy, but in vain. I told of the dying love of 
Christ, and the thief on the cross, but all would 
not do. The physician was equally unsuccess- 
ful in all his endeavors to calm the troubled mind 
of the dying man. 

* Take away your physic, doctor ! it is use- 
less — it cannot cure a mind diseased ! ' 

Again penitence and pardon were spoken of, 
and the physician and the sick man's family 
endeavored to pour oil upon the troubled waters. 
But they cast up mire and dirt. 

* Can you tell me what it is that troubles your 
mind so deeply ? ' 
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Oh ! doctor ! doctor ! do not speak of it ! I 
knew it was wrong! I have sent their soals to 
hell ! I noade them drunkards ! ' 

The doctor answered, *You have done no 
more than others ; they would have sold if you 
had not' 

' Do n't tell me that ! Their blood is on my 
skirts — tear it out ! Look ! I see their face 
and their fiery eyes glaring upon me ! — horror ! 
horror ! horror ! * 

The physician soothed him as he would have 
soothed a child. ' It will relieve your mind,' 
said he to the sick man. 

' Oh ! God ! I wish I could get relief! see ! 
doctor — see them aU point their skinny fingers 
at me ! Kill me ! kill me ! There 's a woman 
to whom I sold rum the night her children 
starved. She asks for the money to buy them 
bread— -here she stands !— my God! my God! 
— I have not the money— go to her — quick r— 
quick — Oh! horror! horror! horror!' 

' My dear sir,' said the physician, mildly, 
* you are raving ; you are talking of shadows.' 

'Heavens! doctor, do you call those shad- 
dows ? Keep them out ! keep them out ! There 
they come into the room ! — shut the window 
and bar the shutters ! — I see old Griffin who 
froze to death— he 's trying to come in. There's 
his winding sheet — oh do n't, do n't, do n't burn 
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The physician then rose to humor his misera- 
ble patient, went to the window and closed the 
shutter. 

* Look there, doctor ! there 's another whose 
husband I made drunk, and he murdered her ; I 
took her coffin to pay his grog-bill ! She cries 
out against me— she shrieks and tears her hair — 
oh! oh! oh!' 

All efforts were found to be fruitless ; nothing 
could succeed in quieting the tumult in his 
guilty soul. As a last resource, a clergyman was 
mentioned to him, and with the fury of a demon 
lie shouted — 

* Do n^t talk to me of a clergyman ! My soul 
is lost! lost! The spirits of all the damned 
whom I have made drunk, are let loose upon 
me ! They pinch ! they burn — they tear me — 
woe ! woe ! woe ! ' 

And his burning eye became fixed in its 
socket, the death rattle came in his throat, he 
clasped his hands convulsively together, and 
died; and amidst the howling of that fearful 
storm was heard the wails and agonizing cries 
of the heart-broken wife and terror-stricken chil- 
dren of the Rum Seller. 



*'Tis a sad story, ^ said the President, wiping 
his eyes, « but yoor fidend ha» v«ry well written 
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it. He bears down rather heavily upon the 
trade in general, and proves, I think, that the 
senior partner of the firm, whom I take to be 
Beelzebub himself, has an unusual interest in 
the business.' 

* The chairman has the right view of it/ said 
the tall handsome gentleman, 'and the story 
proves what I have in my pocket in poetry,' 

' Let us hear it,' besought the doctor, drawing 
a long sigh, as if he had jast escaped from the 
dreadful scenes of which he had read the de- 
scription — < Let us hear it, while our minds are 
on the subject' 

The tall member rose and read with a vast 
deal of gesticulation and excitement, the accom- 
panying verses. 



LINES TO A RUM-SELLER. 

Aye ! pour your deadly poison out, 

And tempt our youth astray ; 
You 're honest, and an honored man^ 

And who shall say you nay ? 
Hug^ close your gold, and steel your heart 

Against the cries of wo ; 
What matters it to licensed knaves, 

If tears of blood may flow. 

The drunkard drops into his grave, 
And 3rou have brought him there ; 

Bat go, kneel humbly o*er his dust, 
Aad pray, if laty yoa dvo : — 
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* God of the holy, just and good ! 

Thine ever open ear 
Will listen to the thankful heart 
Of him who worships here. 

* I praise thee, that like this poor sot, 

I am not forced to dwell 
'Mid want and misery- here on earth, 

And sink at last to hell ; 
I praise thee, that, with plenty blessed, 

I am no slave to sin. 
But ever on each Sabbath go, 

Where good men enter in. 

* 'Tis true, my wages oft away 

From starving babes are torn, 
And often from my late-closed door 

A murderer's blade is borne ; 
But then, oh God ! thou knowest wel' 

If I should him deny, 
That other men would tempt his soul 

And sell while he could buy. 

* And they, perhaps, are wicked ones, 

Who have no pity left ; 
Who never pray for beggared wives. 

Or babes of sires bereft ; 
And so I have an honest zeal 

In spreading death around. 
Lest other men, more base than I, 

Might ' in the trade * be found.' 

Go, dastard, go ! pursue thy trade. 

While victims own thy power. 
But think not prayers or alms shall save 

From woes that round thee lower ; 
I tell thee that thy soul shall stand 

Before the great white throne, 
And with thee gathered there shall be 

All who thy wiles have known ! 
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The blood-shot eye, the bloRted form, 

The shattered maniac mind, 
Shall haunt thee till thy heart shall burn 

With living fire enshrined ! 
The groans of death, the shrieks of fiendi . 

Shall rise from nether hell, 
And through long ages, shalt thou hear 

Infuriate devils y«ll! 



* It is powerful, and scorching,* said the stu- 
dent, as the reader seated himself, ' and I think it 
will decide the question with us.' 

* I dislike the spirit of it,* replied the fat mem- 
ber ; * and hold that such a prayer addressed to 
Deity would be a mockery.' 

' Thousands just like it, however, are practi- 
cally offered every day,' added the doctor, ' and 
for my part I would like to have a law passed 
by Congress that every rumseller in the land 
should commit this version of a prayer to mem- 
ory, and twice a day repeat it over some drunk- 
ard's grave ! ' 

* 'T is an unholy wish ! ' said the fat man. 
"T would bring them to their senses,' returned 

the doctor. 

' I doubt it,' said the student, ' for if they do 
not believe now, neither would they though one 
rose from the dead.' 

' They are a wicked set^' replied the doctor, 
^ and delight ia domg their deadly work. I have 
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known them plan the dowofedl of. those who had 
escaped from the slavery of drunkenness.' 

' I would have such an one hanged,' said the 
fat man, warmly ; * but I much think you scan- 
dalize them. I have known honest, good men 
in the trade.' 

' The more guilty they,' said the dpptor, * for 
their very respectability keeps up the trade* I 
respect a drunken barkeeper much more than I 
do your sleek, genteel, well-fed, temperate whole- 
sale trader : and for this plain reason, the former 
shows by his person, practice and precept, the 
woful end of his course ; so that if a man goes 
to ruin with him, he does it with his eyes open : 
the former belies the fruit of his business, and 
by blinding a poor fellow, leads him to surer 
death. The Devil in Milton, standing erect in 
his pride, and defying the thunderbolts of heav- 
en, is much a nobler being than the Devil in 
Paradise, hid behind the glitter and fascination 
of a serpent's eye ; and there is the same differ- 
ence in these human devils.' 

* 'T is good reasoning,' said the fat man, ' but 
I doubt their wish to make men drink.' 

' It is true,' replied the student, *but they some- 
times laugh on the wrong side of the joke.' 

' How so ? ' asked the fat man. 

^ I have in manuscript, a rather laughable illus- 
tration of the assertion ;' added the student, < but 
7 
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it is a long Thymiiig story, and I am afraid you 
would get sleepy before it would be told, if I 
commence it' 

* Go on with it,' said half a dozen voices, who 
had listened to the discussion and were glad of 
a change, even if it should prove to be somewhat 
tedious. . 

The student accordingly took from his pocket, 
and read, what follows. 



JOHN CAEY AND HIS GALLON KEG. 



John Gary was a merry lad, 

A dashing, headstrong fellow, 
Whose heart was not so very bad. 
But that sometimes 't was mellow ; 
He learned to kiss the goblet's brim 

When he was yet a stripling, 
And loved good wine — the worse for him — 
But never dreamed of tippling. 

It happened though that John with others 

Kept up the vice of drinking, — 
A vice that all good feeling smothers, ~ 
Till he would sit with any body, 
And pour down punch and brandy toddy, 
And raw rum even without winking. 

John wooed the prettiest girl in all the town. 
And, strange as it may read, he won her ; 

I saw her, when beside him kneeling down, 
She took chaste wedlock's vows upon her, 

And thought that such a vision of angiriic beauty 

Would surely win him to the path of duty. 
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But John was kead^tron;, as I said before, 
And when the hone^-moon was over, 
He turned him to his cups again, 
And for his respite drank the more — 

And soaked up liquor, like the sattd-pits, When 
The rain comes pouring, af\er Sol's bright itiys 
Have burfled and scorched them in the summer days. * 
He loved his wife, but lov^d his liquor better, 

And lingered by the bar-room fire. 
Forsaking home and love, leaving .them 'both a debtor, 
Preferring drunken sots and drunken rows 
To being happy with his lovely spouse ; 
As pigs will sometimes leave the fragrant clover 
To wallow in the mire. • 



From genteel guzzling, John descended — 

As moderate -drinkers ia the mass 

Quite often do — till hot a glass 
Could he get trusted for, at any hole 

Of sin, wherp Satan kept his rendezvous 
With agents hired to catch tlie soul. 

And fit it for the lake that burneth blue. 

He lost his money and his credit too. 
And then his sinuous way he wended, 

With every ninepence he could glean, 

To where,M)ehind a bright red screen, 
The devil's puppet poured out gin 
Enough to fill his.^aHon keg, 
While old Nick turned with ghostly grin, 
And let him down another peg. . 

On his way home, ohe night, he staggered 
Into a chapel, where a crowd had met '. 

To hear a man preach total abibtinence ; — 
A funny plight for one like him ; and yet 
He did not try to make departure thence. 
But sat and gazed with features pale and haggard, 
In rags And filthy and bottle; by his side, 
Wkile aU were giggUng aa they would hate died : 
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** My stthject now is fairly pla6ed before ye,' 

Said the speaker : * read this epistle, I implore ye I ' 

The crowd looked on, and John gazed back 
As though his senses were returning ; 

And when the speaker traced the drunkard's track, 
He listened till his soul seemed burning 

To know how he might break the galling chain. 

And stand erect and be a man again. 

'A pledge from all that can intoxicate — 

This will the ^ying drunkard save ! ' 
The speaker cried ; and John with hope elate 

Shouted, * I am no more a slave ! 
The pledge ! the pledge ! oh, let me sign it now I 
Bear witness all, I make a solemn vow — 

John Gary is a man once more !' 
No sooner said than it was done. 
He pulled the cork and let it run. 

The hquor, on the chapel floor ! 

John signed the pledge ; the keg. he put it by, 

And kept it on a cupboard shelf. 
And no one dreamed but it would stay and dry. 
And fall to pieces of itself. 

But one day, as he erst had done, 

He took it fipom its pkoe. 
And started in the bkizing sun. 
And moved with rapid pace, 
Adown the street, to find the grocer's store, 
And have it filled as he was wont before. 

This done, he turned his steps for home ; he met 
It so turned out, a drunkard maker, one - * 
For so the people often said— who run 

And omnibus from earth to heU, to get 
A i^sage for himself; lie filled the cup 
For oftiier men, and diank the h»el-tap» tr^ . 
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And so became a dnmkard without pay — 
A trick o' ihe trade, as those who know it say. 

This man was very rabid when he learned 
That John had signed the pledge, and bet a sura 

He might have kept, that John had only turned 
A temperance man to play a trick ; with rum 

He *d fiJl his gallon keg, and take his pay. 

Within a month of that same hour and day 

When John had pledged him, soul and body, 

To drink no cider, wine, or beer, or toddy. 

John knew his boasting, and resolved he 'd meet 

A Tartar if he tackled huu ; 
When in the distance far he saw the man, 
He moved with tottering step and wavering feet. 

As if intoxication shackled him ; 
The fellow saw him, and he ran 
Till they two met ; John aped the drunkard well ; 

The other chucl^led in his teeth, and thought, 
' Now I have caught him ! this is rich to tell ! ' 

And in his glee he cried, *l'm glad, iny boy, you've brought 
That old keg out again ! Why, John, we 've had 

No sort of fun since you forsook us ! Zounds ! 
These temperance knaves are quite too bad 

To fool a chap like you ! they know no bounds 
In their hot-headed zeal ! I 'm glad for once 
They did not lead their convert Uke a dunce ; 
I'm thinking, when they tackled you, friend John, 
They did not know what game they lit upon. 
I told the chaps they made too much ado about it~> 
As for the gallon keg, you could not do without, it ! ' 



' No ! no ! ' said John, < the k-ke-keg and I are good f-fr-friends still ! ' 
And shook his head and stammered, as a drunkard will. 



* Well, well, friend John, do n't be too stingy then, 
But let us drink together ; 
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We Ve been on many a spree, like honest men, 

Lei's drink to better weather. 
The tei!Dperance men you 've had enough of — 
We 're not the tools that they make stuff of.' 



' Yes, drink, maa, drink with right good will, 
There *8 Ught and comfort in it still ! ' 

And John could scarce refrain from lapghing, 

As guzzle-function rashly seized 
The gallon keg, big swallows quaffing, 

As if he could not catch his breath, 

Or drank in case of life and death ! 
But quick he dropped it, ret(5hed and sneezed, 

Emptied his stomach on the soil, 
Then retched again, raved, tore his hair, 
Cursed, jumped about, yelled, tried to swear ; 
While John stood laughing at his pain', 
And bade him, when he drank again. 

Be careful lest he drank LAMP OIL ! 



' It was a good joke,' said the little fat man, 
when the laughter had died away, *and I stippose 
the barrister would allow that he was ' oiled up ' 
in a scriptural manner ! ' 

* Yes ! ' said the barrister, with a smile, * and it 
would be a good penalty to make men drink 
just as much lamp oil, as they pour of alcohol 
down their neighbors' throats.' 

* I would rather reform them all,' said the tall 
member. 
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' Refonn a drunkard ! ' said the student, ' 'twould 
be a hopeless task I fear.' 

' By no means ! ' said the tall man. ' If you 
go to work right it is an easy thing. Do you 
remember what Gray says in his happy inweav- 
ing of the True with 

* Thoughts that breathe and words that burn ? ' 
If 1 remember it runs thus : — • 

' How rude soe'er the exterior form we find, 
Howe'er opinion tinge the varied mind, 
Alike to all, the kind, impartial heaven. 
The sparks of truth and happiness has given. 
With sense to feel, And memory to retain.' 

It is the recognition of this principle in men 
that ever leads to efforts to win to virtue, peni- 
tence and goodness. We may under any dis- 
advantage, appeal to man's reason, and there will 
be an inward voice that answers back to his soul, 
if the appeal be true or false. He may prefer 
not heeding the right, and persist in evil opinion 
and practice ; but ordinarily conviction of the just 
will fasten upon him, and never leave him, until 
he become a convert and disciple. Memory 
will be faithful to retain the purer teachings of 
his spirit, and will seldom forsake her duty, until 
her voice is listened to, and obeyed. And by far 
the greater probability is, that the seed sown wiQ 
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take root and produce immediate froit. So we 
reason and so we act. 

*Did you ever make a successful attempt?^ 
asked the student. 

* Yes ! ' said the Reformer. * I saved a man to 
the world once, and I shall not soon forget it. It 
was the Sabbath. Many an individual on thai 
day, in the city of Boston, made solemn appeals 
for truth, moral and religious, to their fellows^ 
waiting upon God for his blessing to fructify the 
seed cast by the wayside, that it might bring 
forth and bud and blossom, giving an hundred 
fold. The evening came and thousands thronged 
the streets to listen to the reformed inebriate 
Hawkins, at the Odeon. I was one of the num- 
ber. I had taken tea with a friend, who had not 
identified himself with the holy cause of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, and when 
the hour arrived, be readily acceded to a proposi- 
tion to accompany me. While drawing near the 
place of meeting we were met by crowds turning 
away because they could make no entrance. 
Still we pressed on and with no little difficulty 
made our way through the dense mass about the 
door, and in the passage, and were at length so 
fortunate as to obtain an eligible position very 
near the speaker. I heard not for myself, but for 
my friend. I longed to have him lay the pre- 
cepts of the advocate to heart as I did ; and when 
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the spirit evidently moved with convincing power 
upon the congregated mass, I inwardly prayed 
that he might resolve to pledge himself to abhor 
the wine cup, as the spell-bound temptation of 
the Father of Iniquity. 

At length the pledge passed round and many 
placed their names upon it with enthusiasm and 
gladness, for the speaker had blown upon the 
sparks of truth within them, and they were blaz- 
ing with a heated flame. 

All hearts seemed warmed by the influence, 
and when I offiered the simple declaration of 
temperance principles to my friend, that he might 
endorse them with the signature of his own name, 
I was disappointed at his coldness, when he 
smiled and said * Not tonight.' 

* Not tonight ! ' thought I ; ' how many have 
been shipwrecked upon the same rock. The 
anxious mother chides her thoughtless son for his 
reckless course of sensuality and profligacy, ex- 
horting him to turn from his evil ways, repent of 
his transgression, and ask the God of his 
mouldering sire for forgiveness, and acceptance. 
The youth stops for a moment, reflects upon 
his path — listens to the voice of the sensual 
tempter within him, and as he turns away froni 
the cry of wisdom, he says, ' not tonight can 
I hear thee,' and rushes on the broad way to 
death.' 

7^ 
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« Not tonight ' says the highwayman, as con- 
science, the fear of detection, and the remembered 
waitings of murdered victims, urge him to desist 
from shedding blood ; he lays in wait for ihe in- 
nocent, and when he least expects, falls into a 
snare, and dies a felon. 

*Not tonight' is the plea of the conscience- 
smitten spirit dealer, as he counts over his gains, 
puts out his lamps, and listens, with half averted 
ear, as truth warns him to handle no more the 
price of blood. ' Not tonight ' says the wine- 
loving christian, as the voice of inspiration tells 
him if it cause his brother to offend, he should 
touch no more while the world stands. And 

* Not tonight ' is for ever the excuse of the 
procrastinating transgressor, who loves better 
to gratify his own propensities, than to obey the 
dictates of truth ; and he thinks himself securer 
in his position than ten men who can render a 
reason. 

Just then, some one touched my shoulder, 
and pointing to a man seated at little distance 
from me, while the crowd had nearly dispersed, 

* There,' said he, * there is an opportunity for 
you.' 

It was a victim of intoxication. He had, in 
passing the place, been attracted by the lights 
and had wandered in, he knew not why. In the 
good city of Boston, this home of the pilgrims, 
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there were found those who had taken his money, 
potured out for him the cup of death, and at mght> 
fall, sent him out with the seal of their infamous 
companionship upon him, staggering through the 
streets, an insult to moral citizens. But he had 
fallen among friends who would care for him. 
* There's a Divinity that shapes our ends,' said 
the great dramatist ; and he who careth for the 
sparrow in his fall, had directed the steps of this 
wanderer, into the way of redemption. 

I talked with him tenderly and ardently ; and 
when I portrayed, with all the eloquence I was 
master of, the blessings of temperance, contrasted 
them with his present degraded condition, and 
in no measured terms recounted the cruelty of 
those who made him drunk, his keen black eye 
kindled, the fountains of his soul were touched, 
and he cried out, 

' Who are you ? You know my life, but I 
know not you ? Who are you ? ' 

' I am your friend,' said I, * and if you will do 
as I tell you, you will find me the best friend you 
ever had ; will you put your name to this pledge, 
and never drink anything that can intoxicate 
again.' 

' I cannot keep it if I do,' said he ; ^ I know I 
shall break it' 

* Say not so, my friend ; you cwn, keep it, and 
just come to the resolution that you willi 
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^ I fear it ; I work with draokcods ; they will 
nrge me to drink and blackguard me if I don't'- 

It is a hard thing for men to break up, by one 
mighty resolve, a long continued habit; and 
eminently hard is it for a drunkard to break away 
from his cups, for he has to contend with his own 
habit, and the jeers of his associates, when the 
powers of his mind are weakened by the'scoui^ 
that he wishes to escape. I turned away and 
spoke to my friend. 

' Now for your example,' said I, * go and tell 
that victim of intemperance that you have. never 
signed the pledge. Place yourself on a level 
with him, and sign the pledge with him. If not 
for yoUr own sake, do it for his.' 

The appeal was effectual. We turned again 
to the miserable, bloated man. 

' It is of no use,' said the bystanders, ' he will 
not do it' 

' Hallo ! my friend ! have you come again ? I 
thought you had gone,' said he to me as I took 
my place before him. 

' Yes, I have come back again,' said I ; * and 
what is more, I want you to do me a favor. My 
friend here says he will sign the pledge if you 
win. Now dorCt let him be a drunkard ; if you 
don't want to save yourself, do save him.' 

He looked first at my friend, then at nie, as if 
to determine our sincerity ; and then taking the 
pen from my hand, said. 
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' Well I don't see -as you will let me alone till 
I do sign it, and so I'll try it ; ' and tt^e two names 
went down upon the paper, with a hearty good 
wilL My fidend was never sorry for the position 
he bad taken, is strongly interested in the reform, 
and has never referred to the incident since ; and 
for myselfj it had entirely passed from my mind. 

Some months after, I was standing in tqy 
counting room, conversing on some topic of gen- 
eral interest with three or four others, when a man 
of gentlemanly bearing, handsomely dressed, 
with a fine manly countenance, entered.. He 
took his stand near and opposite me, and entered 
into the conversation with us. I noticed nvore 
than, once that he eyed me closely, and there was 
something in that keen black glance, that struck 
me, waked up an idea of familiarity, and yet for 
my life I could not tell if I had ever before seen 
the individual. 

The conversation ceased, and the participants 
went away except the stranger. Still he lingered, 
and kept* gazing at me. I made towcurds the 
door, and stepped upon the sidewalk. He fol- 
lowed and spoke. 

M suppose you don't recognize me ? ' 

< I do not, sir, and yet there is an appearance 
about you that is familiar.' 

' See if you .can think where you ever saw me 
before.' 
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I tried, and tried again, but in vain. 

' Where were you the twenty-fifth of April 
last,' said he. 

I could not remember that from any day in 
the year, and had forgotten where I was at the 
time. 

* Do you recollect being at the Odeon that even- 
ing,' said he. 

The whole scene flashed upon my mind in an 
instant, and the countenance was as if I had seen 
it yesterday." I clasped his hand, and he grasped 
mine with enthusiasm, and said 

^ I am that man ! ' 

There followed a scene of congratulations and 
expressions of gratitude, that all description 
would beggar, and I needed not to be told in his 
enthusiastic manner, 

* Thank God! I have faithfully kept the 
pledge.' 

The seal was written upon his healthful coun- 
tenance, and spoke in the warm gushings of a 
soul redeemed, and I never felt as I did then, how 
good and how blessed it was to lend a helping 
hand to the unfortunate, and go through life, a 
staff on which the broken reed may rest The 
laborers in good works may thus go forth with 
assurance and faith ; for they who thus go bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again rejoic- 
ing, bringing their sheaves with them.' 
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' It was a good deed,' said the little fat man, 
and if the members do not object, I will withdraw 
my motion for the wine.' 

' You are a noble fellow,' said the doctor, ' and 
already we are reaping fruits from our principles 
of free discussion.' 

* 'Twill sabe me shoe ludder,' grinned out 
Sambo ; and the discussion ended in good humor 
and good principles, two very happy compan- 
ions, who enjoyed each other's society the more 
from being so seldom in company. The mem- 
bers separated in fine spirits, after some desultory 
conversation, and were only the more interested 
in the Club from the result of the First Session. 



REG0ED8 OF A BACHELORS; CLUB. 

SESSION THE SECOND. 



During wkichj among other things ^ it is shown that a man may 

lHundtr upim a wife and a fortune alt 4he same 

moment, and not prove to be the 

individual he is taken for. 



* It is libelous, in the extreme,' said the tall 
member. 

< It is the truth ! ' responded the little fat man. 
' It cannot be shown ! ' returned the other. 
' Then will I eat my hat ! ' reiterated the fat 
man. 

* Like Saul then you would. slay your thous- 
ands ! ' said the beauty. 

' And like Samson,' cried the doctor, ' with the 
jaw bone of— ' 

'An immodest conceit!' interrupted the stu- 
dent ; ' is it not sir barrister ? ' 

' De gustibus non est disputandum ! ' said the 
lawyer, smiling. 

* Lor ! no massa ! ' cried Sambo, who was 
just entering, «dere is no disputin but de gost 
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hab bust open de winder ob de poor nigger and 
his children will freeze wid de cole ! ' 

' Where are they Sambo ? ' 

' In de entry down stair.' ■ 

' Bring them up ! bring them up ! ' said half a 
dozen at once, and Sambo disappeared as quick 
as thought, ejaculating, with tears in his eyes, 

' God bress you — God bress your libin 
souls ! ' 

* Gentlemen ! ' said the student, ' that prayer 
has gone up to heaven as pure as the white- 
winged snow flakes that have their birth there ! ' 

' I would give more for it,' added the tall man, 
' than for ten thousand of your formal, pharissdc 
petitions, that fall from the lips of fat-salaried 
churchmen.' 

' The verb is improperly emphasized,' said 
the fat man. 

' They must live,' said the doctor, 'and should 
be paid for their services.' 

"Twill do on earth,' said the tall man, *but 
for my part I should dislike to meet my prayers 
recorded in heaven, with the notation, ' paid for,' 
against them.' 

' Order — gentlemen must observe order ! ' said 
the President; 'the question is, upon the asser- 
tion of the fleshy member, that, ' a man may as 
well marry at first sight, as after years of court- 
ship.' ' 
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* My tcdl friend has pronounced it * libelous 
in the extreme/' pursued that gentleman, — 'but 
if leave be granted, I will translate, as I read, 
from a French journal, a story that will illustrate 
my position.' 

' Go on — go on ! — read it ! ' were sentences 
reiterated by various members. Just then Sambo 
entered, followed by his three children, and his 
wife, whose ebon faces shone only the more 
beautifully, as they were contrasted with the pure 
snow that covered their scanty clothing. The 
club rose simultaneously, to give the group the 
nearest place to the fire, and when the bustle 
was over and the motley group were again 
seated, the fat gentleman read aloud his illus'^ 
tration. 



MARRIED FOR A DINNER. 

' Late one evening in mid-summer, a young 
artist of Paris, of some degree of eminence in his 
profession, threw himself upon his chair, as he 
entered his lodging, and fell into a deep reverie. 
After a while he suddenly arose, began to 
undress, and said aloud to himself, 

' Yes! yes! I have it! I will sleep tonight, 
start before day in the diligence for Lyons, 
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unknown to any one, and travel incognito. I 
shall meet with merry adventures, see something 
of France, and return with my head full of beau- 
tiful thoughts ! ' 

Accordingly, before sunrise the next morning, 
he left his apartment with his portmanteau in his 
hand, and upon the top of a diligence left Paris 
behind him. As the sun went down that even- 
ing, he might have been seen entering the town 
of Chaldns-sur-Saone, with a traveling cap care- 
lessly upon his head, a dark grey bloUse for a 
coat, and an elegant, fine-setting pair of pants, 
that contrasted strongly with the negligence too 
plainly visible in the arrangement of his boots 
and gaiters. 

The young man was the first to enter the 
grand hotel of Chevreuil, and taking his place 
with the party at a table richly furnished with 
substantial meats, he began to dispose of them 
to his advantage, making no marked preference, 
when he heard some one behind him ask, 

' Is there not here a traveler from Paris, called 
Bremond ? ' 

At this name the young Parisian arose, and 
turning himself round, saw in the doorway a 
little groom in blue livery. He surveyed his 
traveling companions to discover if the question 
had been addressed to any one of them, and as 
no person replied, he said to the inquirer, 
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' It appears that there is no other Bremond 
here than myself. Groom, my fiiend, is it me 
that you are inquiring for ? ' 

' It is a Monsieur Bremond arrived this even- 
ing from Paris, by the diligence.' 

'In Laffitte and Caillard's line?' added the 
Parisian. ' In that case, I cannot deny my own 
identity. What do you wish of me, young 
groom ? I declare to you at the outset that the 
city of Chalons-sur-Saone is entirely unknown 
to me, although there may be twelve thousand 
inhabitants in it.' 

* I know all that,' said ihe young lackey, with 
a respectful smile, ' and it is on that very account 
that they have sent me for you.' 

' They have sent you for me!' repeated Bre- 
mond in astonishment; 'and who, then, if you 
please, facetious groom ? ' 

' If the gentleman will take the trouble to 
follow me, I will explain,' said the fellow. ' I 
am commanded to speak with you alone ! ' 

'Ah ha ! ' said Bremond, getting up, ' not a 
bad joke ! Gentlemen ! ' added he, turning to 
his companions, ' if one of you is the author of 
this spiritual mystification, I challenge him, in 
the name of a stomach the most worthy of com- 
passion in the world, to avow the charge while 
holding session, and leave me to put to use the 
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little half hour that remains to me here, for my 
stomach is in rebellion ! ' 

Every person who was sitting about the table, 
responded to this comic summons, by a solemn 
assurance that they had no part in what had 
passed. ' Bremond wished to see the heart of this 
singular adventure. His curiosity imposed a 
delay of some minutes upon his stomach, and he 
went into the hall, after praying his companions 
to reserve his part of each dish, and he had 
promised to return immediately to explain to 
them the solution of the enigma. The groom, 
who had heard both the prayer and the promise, 
smiled, but always with an air full of respect, and 
immediately he was in the passage with the 
young Parisian. 

* Bremond wished to laugh at the expense of 
those gentlemen,' said he, ' for he knows very 
well that he will not dine this evening at the 
hotel of Chevreuil!' 

* I know very well,' said Bremond, whose 
i^petite was aroused by these words, 'that I will 
not go one step farther! We are alone— 'Cx- 
plain'yourself, and that in a hurry ; but remember 
that if by any misfortune you have had the bad 
lock to be intrusted vdth an impertinent com- 
mission, I will not quit Chalons without first 
giving foa a cow-hiding ! ' 

The groom bowed with resignation. 
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* You have compelled me, even now,' contin- 
ued the Parisian, ' to leave my dinner, and to lose 
my place of carver ! ' 

* I see well,' replied the groom, with the same 
imperturbable smile, ' that you are disposed to be 
gay. You do not, of course expect to pass -the 
night at Chalons ; nor do I think you will regret 
leaving the bad dinner of the hotel, for the mag- 
nificent repast that is waiting at the house.' 

This last phrase, by no means less incompre- 
hensible than the rest of the conversation ctf the 
young groom, calmed, not a little, the irritation 
of the Parisian. He answered with more gentle- 
ness, 

' You wait upon me, then, to dine at the house 
of your master ? ' 

' The gentleman should rather say at the house 
of my mistress,' replied the messenger. 

' A woman ! •— A good dinner ! — How mys- 
terious ! — StiU,' thought Bremond, brushing the 
dust firom his coat, ' this is not very alarming, 
and the adventure begins to take a very humane 
turn. But once more,' continued he, addressing 
the groom, ' are you sure that it is to me •^- to me 
Anatole Bremond, of Paris,?, Rue Saint-Georges, 
painter of Landscapes, that your mistress sends 
this courteous invitation ? ' 

' Yes ! oh yes ! Here is a letter from her which 
will confirm my message.' 
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Brc^moud very promptly took a little billet 
which the groom banded him. The superscript 
tion simply bore the name of ^ Bremond' but the 
writing was completely unknown to the young 
Parisian. He broke the sisal, impatient to read 
the signature to this mysterious missive but to 
fill up the mystery, the letter was anonymous, and 
bore only these words : — 

^ M. Bremond is awaited with the greatest im- 
patience. He is besought immediately to. follow, 
without delay, the person who will hand him this 
billet He can count upon his haste and his 
discretion also.' 

It would have become neither a Parisian nor 
a painter, to have turned aside from the path, to a 
romance, that had opened itself in so piquant a 
manner. Bremond, forgetting entirely the feast 
at the hotel of ChevreuU, and the diligence of 
Laffitte & Caillard, said resolutely to the lackey 
beside him, 

' Lead on ! ' 

* It is but a few steps to the carriage,' said the 
gropm turning towards the wharf. 

^So much the better!' thought the young 
painter, < for I am literally dying of hunger and 
curiosity.' 

But a few steps on, at a^corner of the main 
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Street, Bremond noticed an elegant cabriolet, into 
whicb the groom requested him to enter. The 
little fellow immediately look his place beside 
the traveler, and lashing his horse, they were 
borne rapidly over a road to the country, leading 
along, the banks of the river. Bremond had 
given up questioning the lackey, whose incon^ 
plete answers were far from satisfactory. He 
resigned himself, therefore, lo wait for the explan- 
ation and denouement of this romantic impression 
of travel. 

* Parblue ! ' said he to himself in a low tone, as 
the cabriolet rolled on its way, ' this res«nbles a 
little a prologue to the ' Towr de NeileJ I have 
the appearance, at this moment, of Capt. Baridon, 
taking himself in a cabriolet to the mysterious 
rendezvous of Madame Marguerite de Bour- 
goyne. Nevertheless, I am in for it ! Whatever 

^ turns up, it will always be a good story to tell to 
my friends and associates : at least, supposing 
that — to imitate the end of the bloody drama — 
I am not, after a most agreeable night, murdered, 
sewed up in a sack, and thrown into the floods 
of the Saone ! ' 

These thoughts ran through his mind, by a very 
natural transition, as he endeavored to hit upon 
the probable causes of his carrying off. 

* I am very positive,' thought he, « that I know 
no person in Chalons. I have never pasted 
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riirough the place. It is barely possible that some 
one of my friends, without my knowledge, has 
corae to reside here, but it cannot be that they 
are informed of my journey, and of my arrival 
in this village ; for I left Paris suddenly, by a 
mere freak, not intending, even, when I left be- 
fore daylight, to come upon this route. Not one 
of my comrades of the study could know of my 
absence, for I had reserved bidding adieu to those 
dear friends till I should arrive at Marseilles. Ah ! ' 
suddenly cried the young artist, striking his fore- 
bead, ' I have it, — I have the secret of the riddle! 
I' lay a wager it is Chalabert or Cormieu ! Either 
the one or the other is at uncle's or aunt's in the 
environs of Lyons. That is it! Chalabert or 
CJormieu is without doubt on a vacation in the 
country — and — a sublime inspiratioai — a little 
improvisation — a groom discreet and adroit — 
a mysterious billet — a cabriolet — dropping me 
at the house of my uncle — waiting upon me 
with shouts of laughter — a repast with the 
family — there— -Where's the pith of so poor a 
joke?' 

In terminating this plot, Bremond thought he 
could catch the groom in a categorical response ; 
accordingly he directed to the little player, a 
question. 

* Little lackey ! You belong to Chalabert ? ' 

* Please you, no sir ! ' said the |[room. 

8 
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' Oh ! well, then, to Madame Cormieu I ' 

^ I know no person of that name ! ' responded 
the laconic lackey, as he whipped up his horse 
anew. 

Bremond, entirely put to rout, folded his arms, 
and abandoned his hypotheses. In about three 
quarters of an hour, the cabriolet arrived before 
a little green gate, which was immediately opened. 
An old servant appeared at the threshold, and 
announced to Bremond that they began to des- 
pair of his arrival, and that the inquietude of the 
ladies was extreme ; for they had come to the 
conclusion that the diligence of that morning 
from Paris to Lyons, had turned towards the 
environs at Beaume. 

'My dear girl!' said Bremond, *have the 
ladies, in their despair at my non-arrival, seated 
themselves at the table ? ' 

* Oh ! no, sir ; they would not think of it with^ 
out you,' said the servant. 

This response reassured the hungry artist. 

* Ah, well ! ' said he, ' I pray you, my lovely 
waiting woman, conduct me to them quickly. I 
bum to present to them my adorations — and to 
make their acquaintance ! ' 

Anatole Bremond followed the servant into 
the park, and threading through a labarynth of 
little alleys, came to the secret entrance of a 
country house of very fine appearance. He 
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remarked with pleasure, that very many windows^ 
reaching even to the ground, .were brilliantly 
illuminated, supposing them to open from the 
dining-hall. 

' I beg your pardon,' said the servant, ' for 
entering the house with you through the kitchen ; 
but you would not wish, I think, to enter among 
the guests in the negligent appearance of a trav- 
eler.' 

' That is of no consequence,' replied Bremond 
casting a rapid, but satisfied glance over the 
blazing furiraces, the spit, and other culinary 
preparations around him. 

' Make no noise, if you please ; here we are 
upon a private slair-way which conducts to your 
chamber. There is no light — take care ! — Hold 
on upon the railing, and follow me ! — Here we 
are: — walk in! — Wait and I will bring you 
an arm-chair. You look fatigued ! sit down and 
rest, while I go atid notify madame that you have 
come ! ' and the servant girl disappeared. 

The spirit of Bremond worked itself into a 
whirlwind of inextricable suppositions, during 
the little while he waited. 

< It is clear,' said he to himself, 4hat they have 
taken me for another. There is evidendy a 
blunder. The lady of the house, when she dis- 
Govera the mistake, will burst out with maledic- 
tions and coutempt upon the sex, and- very 
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politely put me out of doors ! So — so ! — The 
adventure is turning to the tragic ! The splendid 
repast will only pass under my nose, as did that 
of Chevreuil's, and in that case there will surely 
be the death of a man in the house this evening, 
for I shall die of hunger ; but not before I have 
pretty thoroughly trounced that wicked fellow of 
a groom, who has brought me headlong into this 

frightful position. I mean to start but they 

are coming ! — The catastrophe approaches ! ' 

The servant re-entered, placing a flambeau 
upon the table, and said in a low tone, 

* Here is madame ! ' 

At the same moment there appeared a lady of 
about fifty years, of a respectable and distin- 
guished figure. She sent away the servant, closed 
the door, and advanced towards the Parisian, 
saluting him with a politeness mingled with a 
familiar smile. Bremond regulated his own 
conduct by this amicable reception, returning 
abundant salutations of the same kind. 

'Jupiter! What shall I say?' thought the 
young artist in the depth of astonishment. ' She 
seems to know me ! Now for an explanation of 
my ride in the cabriolet by the river side ! ' 

' Ah ! my child ! ' said the dame, « we have 
waited for you in deathlike anxiety ! It appears 
— as we had concluded — Leopold could not 
find a place in the diligence to accompany you. 
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But you are here — that is the essential thing! 
And how many thanks and obligations we ow^. 
you ! ' 

' Me, lady ? ' said the Parisian, persuaded that 
this response had nothing that needed comprom- 
ise. 

' Yes, you ! Leopold has of course, informed 
you of the imperious motives that have forced us 
to hasten this affair. If there ha,d not been an 
intimate friend of my son, a friend whom he had 
known from infancy, a college intimate, and for 
whom he could answer as for himself, we could 
not have found an accomplice to our mysterious 
plot But the eulogy which Leopold gave jou 
in his letter of yesterday, announcing your depar- 
ture, has completely satisfied us. No, I am. sure 
we shall not repent having confided in you, more 
than in all the world ; and for ourselves, I will 
say I do not believe that you will ever repent 
your confidence in Leopold and in us.' 

' I am persuaded of that, lady ! ' replied Bre- 
mond, whose curiosity was raised to the highest 
pitch, by the blunder so obstinately persisted in, 
by every one. 

' But the hour presses ; you have had some 
delay,' continued the lady, ' all the guests are 
assembled in the hall. Leppold wrote to us, that 
all formalities had been gone through within Paris. 
On our part nothing has been neglected. Ah ! 
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you are in your traveling dress ; — and in yonr 
precipitation you have forgotten your valise at 
Chalons, I suppose. Do not alarm yourself, — 
it will come out right, — for eight days we have 
thought of nothing but you. You will find the 
wardrobe of Leopold in the cabinet. He told 
us, in his description of you, that you were just 
about his size and form. You are a little larger 
than he — but no matter — dress yourself speedily. 
In a quarter of an hour my brother, the comman- 
der, will come and introduce you to the family, 
and to our friends. 'T will be soon, my dear 
sir ; I wait, myself,' added the lady, ' with the 
greatest impatience, to meet again my dear Bre- 
mond ! ' 

And she went out, leaving the young Parisian 
in the most complete stupefaction. 

' Heigho ! ' said Aiiatole, « if this is not a good 
one ! — I declare it is more than sublime ! The 
mother has played her part in a most ravishing 
manner ! I have a mind to recall the old lady to 
make her confidence a little more intelligible. 
If I could understand but one word of all this 
gibberish! Ah! if — but I understood this 
much — she has a son named Leopold, and a 
brother— the commander — who will come to 
wait upon me — to present me — and to give 
me a supper without doubt ! Hasten we, and 
put on the vestments of this dear Leopold — my 
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intimate friend— but never knotan /. His mother 
said in the cabinet; oh! yes! — it is very trne — 
brushes — essences — cosmetics — linen of ex- 
treme finish and virgin whiteness — pantaloons— 
undershirts — coat — cravat -^ pumps — here they 
are, and white gloves into the bargain ! They 
have been wailing for me eight days ! ^ 

Anatole waf? soon transformed into an elegant 
Parisian lion ; and, in good faith, he was a very 
fine looking fellow, well worthy of playing the 
romantic part which had now been given to him. 
Thereupon he contemplated himself with some 
degree of foppery in the glance, and as he drew 
immeasurably tight, the buclde upon his undeJ^ 
shirt, the better to silence the impatient murmars 
of his raging stomach, he heard immediately 
behind him, a counter-tenor voice, low and 
heavy, which said, 

' Ah ! well, my dear Bremond, are you ready V 

It was the commander ; a tall, lean old mati, 
bearing a long bourbon neck, a flaxen wig, and 
an ornament of St. Louis. Anatole turned, 
uncertain of the eifect which his appearance 
would produce upon this new personage, who 
examined him from head to foot, with a satisfied 
air. 

* Well ! ' said the old fellow, ' I perceive with 
pleasure, that Leopold has not deceived U9. 
You are a very beautiful boy ! I see that noth- 
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ing has failed in this singular affair. Hold on a 
moment, my young friend. At the point to 
which we have arrived you are not a stranger to 
me, although we meet for the first time. I am 
to introduce and present you. You have for- 
gotten nothing, I hope, of the instructions which 
have been given you by Leopold ? ' 

^ Upon that point, Monsieur, I can put you to 
rest, without falsifying. I have not forgotten a 
single word of what Leopold told me ! ' 

* Very well ! Recall to your mind that my 
niece is named Leonie, and what is essential — 
to blind the eyes of the world, and to blind the 
eyes of the patrons of our old cousin Ursule, by 
whose fantastical notions we are forced into this 
haste of affairs, — it is essential, I say, that you 
feign to have known my niece Leonie at Paris, 
during the visit which she made last year at the 
house of Madame de Morty, with her mother. 
You understand?' 

* Perfectly ! commander, perfectly ! ' 

* That 's a marvel ! But, my dear Bremond, 
now's the moment — we are to make our en- 
trance ! ' 

Bremond felt no little hesitation at this solemn 
moment, but the singularity of the adventure — 
a desire to see what was to follow and how it 
would end, and more than all, — for it is neces- 
sary to say 4t — the devouring appetite which 
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tonnenled him — all these motives combined, 
urged him upon the steps of the commander. 
Immediately they descended a vast staircase, 
bnltiantly illuminated as if for a fete, opened the 
door of the vestibule, and Anatole was ushered 
into a rich saloon, where a large assembly were 
wailing to be joined by him. His entrance 
produced a lively sensiation in every part of the 
room. 

* I have the honor,' said the counter-tenor of 
the commander, * to present to you Anatole 
Breraond, the future husband of Leonie de Cer- 
nay, my niece ! ' 

At these words Anatole was suffused with 
crimson blushes, his head swam, and he made 
an effort to fall behind. But the commander, 
who held him by the arm, maintained his 
equilibrium, and said to him in a low voice, 

* Keep your coolness and presence of mind ; 
restrain your emotion ! ' 

The young artist immediately recovered him* 
self, and passed with the commander, over to 
Madame de Cernay, whom he had just seen in 
the chamber. Beside her stood a young and 
charming girl of sixteen, who by her confusion 
and blushes was betrayed to Bremond as Made- 
moiselle Leonie. ' r 

After saluting the mother and the daughter, 
and uttering some compliments upon the occa* 
8* 
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sioD, which the commander whispered to him, 
Anatole was surrounded by the parents and the 
friends of the family, who heaped upon him 
politeness and marks of friendship. The young 
artist, in extreme embarrassment, joined the 
grand commander, fully decided to put an end 
to an adventure which had taken too serious and 
grave a turn, to permit a man of honor to 
prolong it by his silence. But the old fellow of 
the flaxen wig would not give him time to 
accomplish this honest resolution. 

* My dear Bremond ! ' said the old gentleman, 
as they stepped out upon the balcony, where no 
person could overhear their conversation, * your 
arrival is one great good fortune, both to my 
niece and yourself. One day later, and all would 
have been lost! Judge with what anxiety we 
awaited you. When we saw, an hour or two 
since, that the diligence turned towards Beaume, 
we were left, my sister and myself, to die of 
anxiety. If you had been in that carriage, it 
would have cost my niece a fortune of five hur^ 
dred thousand francs ! ' 

*Good heavens!' said Anatole, whose ears 
started at the silver-sound of so high figures. 

* Yes ! my dear fellow,' continued the com- 
mander, ^fioe hundred thousand francs ! Tomor- 
row the will of my cousin Ursule takes eflfecl. 
You un^^rstand.' 
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^ Ab ! k it tomorrow ! ' 

' Tomorrow at mid-day. But Leopold ought 
to have told you all that For waot of time^ I 
suppose he oould only imperfectly explain to 
you the fantastical clause in the will of our 
cousin.' 

* Very imperfectly.' 

' Ah ! well, I will acquaint you with the wjiole 
affair. You know of course, that our cousin 
Ursule, ia dying, left, a year since, a fortune of 
five hundred thousand francs, disposed of in a 
will, left at the house of the notary royal, with 
the injunction that it should not be opened for a 
ye£ur and a day after the decease of the testatrix. 
An old servant, who happened to be with her in 
)ier last moments, and to whom she confided all 
her thoughts, apprised us, only eight days since, 
that cousin Ursule had instituted a universal 
legacy in favor of my niece Leonie, upon the 
express condition that our dear girl should marry 
on the day of the reading of the will ; in default 
of which, the whole property of the deceased 
should go to her patrons. This news stnwA ub 
like a thunder-bolt. Where could we find, in 
eight days, a suitable companion fat Leonie? 
We were in despair.- We resigned ourselves to 
suffer so brilliant a fortune to slip through our 
hands when by right it ought to go to my dear 
niece. Suddenly Leopold, your brother, cried out, 
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' We shall save it ! Leonie shall be married 
in eight days ! ' 

*At first we took this exclamation for mere 
foolishness ; but Leopold spoke of you with the 
grandest eulogy, drew your portrait so finely, 
depicting to us, in terms so eloquent, the fraternal 
intercourse that had united you two while at 
College, that both my sister and myself concluded 
that Leonie would, after all, be both rich and 
happy. You know the rest, my dear Bremond ! 
Leopold set out for Paris, offered to you the hand 
of his sister, which you have so kindly accepted, 
and in a few hours you will be my nephew, and 
the husband of the dear Leonie. You and 
Leonie, Madame Cernay, Leopold and myself 
are alone in the secret of this impromptu mar- 
riage; for, to save appearances, we have said 
to the world that you had known Leonie at 
Paris, and had, for a long time solicited her hand. 
It is for this reason, that my sister^my niece and 
myself pretended to be acquainted with you 
when I introduced you in the saloon. There's 
the story, my dear nephew ! ' 

At the very instant the commander finished 
his recital, and when the artist, with heroic 
honesty, determined to avow to him that he was 
not ^e Bremond expected, there was a great 
movement in the saloon. 

« Covurage ! my young friend, courage ! Give 
yonr hand to your lady!' said the commander. 
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T^e hnngry traveler, thinking that they 
were going to the table, besonght the scmples o( 
his conscience to be still, and have pity upon the 
ragings of his stomach, till after the honr of 
dessert. 

* If I explain know,' said he to himscflf, * I shall 
throw trouble, scandal, and despair into this hon- 
est family, and in consequence, they tatll fofffet 
to dim! No! no! hold on till after the feast! 
They will feast on the error, — and I will feast 
myself!' 

And he presented his hand to the sweet little 
Leonie, who tremblingly gave her own in return, 
but with a smile full of beauty and grace. The 
conscience of the artist received a very severe 
blow. The train of the guests, however, was not 
directed to the dinner table, but to the chapel of 
the chateau. The chapel was illuminaled, and 
decorated with flowers, — the assistants occupied 
two aisles in the body of the church,— a canopy 
was erected in the centre, beneath which were 
two cushions of crimson velvet, marking the place 
where the espoused were to kneel. The bell struck 
midnight. 

Anatole, with a head giddy from an abstinence 
of thirty hours, heedless and intoxicated as he 
was with the diverse emotions of the evening, 
fascinated by the passing beauty of the young 
girl that clung tremblingly to his^ side, as well as 
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by the splendidly brilliant fortune that bad almost 
fallen into his hands, — thanks to the fantastical 
clause, so imperiously written in the will of the 
old cousin, and the absence of the veritable pre- 
tender, — and thinking, also, that he was urged 
on by the spirit of adventures, the familiar spirit 
of artists, was upon the point of yielding to the 
powerful temptations. He moved with Leonie 
even to the place marked for the affianced, saw 
the young beauty kneel upon her velvet cushion, 
and kneeling down beside her 

The conscience of an honest man revolted at 
the action, and he started up ! He turned to look 
for the commander, and perceived him before the 
door of the chapel, and with an unsteady step 
approached him, saying in his ear, 

' Commander, withdraw — I must speak with 
you!' 

* What ! At this moment ? ' 

The pallor of the young artist frightened the old 
' gentleman. He withdrew with Anatole, stepping 
into an alley that ran along beside the chapeJ, 
saying to him in a tone of alarm, 

' What is the matter ? ' 

' Commander ! ' said he, ' I am not the one you 
suppose me to be ! ' 

The commander fell back upon a bank of earth, 
that happened, very opportunely, to be behind 
him, and cried in a stifled voice, 
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' You are not, then, Anatole Bremond I ' 
The young painter reepunted, in a most artle^ 
manner, by what mistake he had been brought 
to the chateau of Cernay, the error which he had 
dlBCOvered at the moment of introduction in the 
saloon, and the real motive, so very trivial,— * his 
great hunger, — that had withheld him from re- 
vealing his identity before. 

* Ah Bremond ! Bremond ! ' cried the desolate 
commander, ' what shall we do ? — where shall 
we fly! My niece is ruined ! and that is not all, 
her reputation is hazarded — lost ! — and that, too, 
by her mother and myself! Before a hundred 
persons have we said, all three of us, that we had 
known you a long time. How can we falsify 
this thing so as to avoid living in ridicule? My 
sister and my niece will die, Bremond ! ' 

* Command me, sir ;' said Anatole, * I hold 
myself ready to obey you to the utmost of my 
power, to repair the misfortune of this fatal mis- 
take ! ' 

. * What c(m I command you ? ' said the old man 
in agony ; * It is too late, there is nothing that 
can save us ! ' and he groaned aloud. 

At that moment the young groom came running 
towards them. 

* Gentlemen ! ' said he, ' the priest is at the 
ahar, to attend the marriage! Everybody is 
wondering at your absence ! ' 
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* The marriage ! ' repealed the broken-spirited 
commander. 

* What is to be done ? ' said Anatole. 

* Ah ! well I ' said the commander, brightening 
up, * you shall go, you shall go ! — It is absolute- 
ly necessary for you to marry my niece ! I do 
not know you — but the honesty of your confes- 
sion to me, although a little loo late, shows you 
to be a man of honor. Go ! — marry' Leonie ! 
But hear you ! Not one wor4 of all this ! — 
Let it forever be a secret between us two ! ' 

And the commander led Bremond into the 
chapel in a lively manner. The marriage was 
consecrated by the old priest, and the ceremony 
was followed, to the great satisfaction of the 
bridegroom, by a splendid repast. Towards 
the close of the feast, the notary, who had not 
been present during the evening, arrived, and 
instead of the dessert, the marriage contract was 
signed. 

Immediately after, the commander disap- 
peared, and in post haste, put himself upon the 
highway to find his nephew Leopold. He met 
him at a little hotel in Beaume, with his friend 
the true Bremond, who had been seriously in- 
jured by the upsetting of the diligence. The old 
man recounted to his nephew everything that had 
passed. He was obliged to invent a little story, 
that Analole Bremond, the future veritable, had 
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returned to Paris ; for Leopold, in aiccompanying 
his uncle to Chalons, declared absolutely that he 
would thrust a sword through the body of his deari 
unknown brother. The commander, however, 
at length convinced him, that he had arrived very 
happily for them all ; — that the reputation of bis 
sister Leonie, would be lost, in the eyes of all, if 
he was treated in any other than the kindest 
manner, for he had been announced as the friend 
of his youth, and his college companion ; and 
Leopold, for the sake of his sister, upon arriving, 
threw himself into the arms of his unknown 
friend, who was not backward, in becoming at 
least as intimate as the Bremond of College ! 

The same day, precisely at noon, the. notary 
read the will of cousin Ursule. Leonie was 
married, and was recognized as the sole legatee 
of the old lady. 

Anatole Bremond is an excellent husband. 
The hazard run by these two lovers, as they now 
are, turned out a thousand times more happily 
than most marriages of choice. Leonie loves 
her husband, and he adores his wife. She often 
tells him, however, in a joking, laughing way, 
that he ' married for a dinner I ' 
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' Massa President/ said Sambo, as the fat man 
closed the book, * dat a bery good story, but I no 
bleebe um.' 

' It is an exception to the general rnle,* said 
the tall member, < and at the best can be called 
only a happy accident. I hold to my original 
opinion ; and think with Dr. Johnson, that benev- 
olence and prudence may make marriage happy ; 
but what can be expected but disappointment and 
repentance from a choice made in the immatur- 
ity of youth, in the ardor of desire, without judg- 
ment, without foresight, without inquiry into 
conformity of opinion, similarity of manners, 
rectitude of judgment, or purity of sentiment? 
Such is the common process of marriage. A 
youth and maiden meeting by choice, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate 
civilities, go home and dream of one another ; 
and having little to divert attention or diversify 
thought, they find themselves uneasy when they 
are apart, and therefore conclude they shall be 
happy together. They marry, and discover, what 
nothing but voluntary blindness had before con- 
cealed. They wear out life with altercations, and 
charge nature with cruelly, when they themselves 
are alone to be blamed.' 

' Perhaps the doctor wrote from experience,' 
suggested the student* 

The tall member nodded. 
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* Women ought to remember,' pursued the 
fat gentlemsuti, ^that no beauty has a lasting 
charm, but the inward one of the mind. Meek- 
ness and modesty are lasting ornaments. These 
only are the charms that can render wives amia- 
ble, and deserving of respect ; and as we seldom 
find one of this sort, one may as well leap in the 
dark as not. He may fall upon feathers; but 
ten to one he will come upon a bed of thorns.' 

'Matches are made in heaven,- added the 
student. 

'I doubt nothing they be Lucifer matches 
then,* said the fat man ; at which he laughed 
immoderately as though he had achieved a most 
meritable pun. The other members chimed in 
from pure sympathy, and the President added, 

* There 's a divinity that shapes our ends.' 

' Do you believe in spirits?' asked the hand- 
some gentleman. 

* Gorra mighty massa ! What you mean de 
ghosts ? — Lor yes — T seen em in de grabe yard 
many a time o'night ! ' 

* I believe in angels, good and bad,' answered 
the President, ' and I met with a most beautiful 
Turkish parable, a day or two since, founded on 
the belief. A dervis said lo a traveller as he 
parted from him, 

' * Go, my son, and forget not that every man 
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has two angels; one upon his right shoulder 
and one upon his left. When he does anything 
good the angel on his right shoulder writes it 
down and seals it; because what is once well 
done, is done forever. When he does evil, the 
angel upon his left shoulder writes it down and 
seals it. He waits till midnight. If, before that 
time, the man bows down his head and ex- 
claims, 'Gracious Allah! I have sinned — for- 
give me ! ' the angel rubs it out ; but if not, at 
midnight he seals it, and the angel upon the 
.right shoulder weeps.' ' 

* It is very beautiful,' said the student, * and I 
have the substance in modest verse, which I 
picked up by the wayside. It is in manuscript, 
and I take it the poet must have borrowed the 
material from which he has woven his pleasing 
texture from your parable, and then have cast it 
out to be trodden under foot.' 

* Let us hear it,' said the handsome gentleman. 
The stadent unfolded a slip of paper and read 

the subjoined poem. After its reading the time 
was occupied in discussing its merits, until the 
second session broke up, at an hour not much at 
variance with the sealing-time of the two angels. 
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MAN'S TWO ANGELS. 



Careless man goes blindly pressing 
Down the winding path of Time, 

Heeding not, though God*s pure blessing 
Flows with every- morning's prime. 

Sensual in each thought and feeling, 

Spirits afe to him but air ; 
Recks he not, though round him stealing, 

They their holiest offerings bear. 

Still, while on his soul's deep altar 
Life's pure flame is smothered out, 

Seraph watchers never fidter. 
But forever float about. 

Two good angels from his cradle. 
Twin-like, follow where he leads, — 

Each one bears a mystic table, 
For the record of his deeds. 

On his right hand one will listen 
For each thought of holy birth, 

And his dove-eyes ever glisten 
When Truth's blossoms deck the earth. 

On his tablet deep he writes it, 
And he puts the Father's seal, 

Fixed till Jesus disunites it 
In the holy land of weal. 

On his left hand stands the other. 
Watching for each deed of ill, 

Noting all as did his brother, — 
But he waits to seal it still : 
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Waitfl till light has gone to heaven, 
And the hours of midnight come, — 

Waits to hear the sin forgiven 
From the blessed Redeemer's home. 



A. 



If the sinner kneeling lowly, 

Cries, * Forgive me, gradoos Lord,' 
From the tablet, euro and slowly, 

Disappean the bkok rooovd. 

If in guilt and stubborn feeling. 
He lies down to brutish deep, 

Forced at length to put the sealing, 
Lo ! the twain in sorrow weep ! 

Weep that man, in pride rebelling, 

Judas-like will go his ¥^y. 
Till each sin his deep guilt tejiUng, 

Meets him in the Judgment Day. 

Thoughtless sinner ! stop and listen 
Ere thy midnight hour be peat. 

Let thine Angels' dove-eyes gHsten, ■ 
As they seal thee saved at last ! 



THE THREE PICTURES. 



Three sisters once, were rambling 

A rippling brooklet by. 
When June's soil gales were breathing 

Along the sunset sky : 
The earth was clad in beauty, 

Rejoicing as a bride ; 
And lovely was the vision 

That met them far and wide. 

* Oh ! sit we down ! ' cried Ellen, 

Such glory lies around ! — 
As if some holy angel 

Made this enchanted ground ! 
Bright flowers in splendor vieing, 

O'er Nature's carpet spread; 
And then such graceful foliage 

Is waving over-head ! 

Just see the gorgeous heaven, 

Where sinks the sun away, — 
Where burnished clouds are glowing 

Above the dying day ! 
Oh ! for some skillful artist 

To catch this scene for me, — 
'T would make the prettiest picture 

That i](ian can ever see ! ' 
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Tiien spoke her sister Annie, — 

* I 've seen a prettier far, 
When rode the moon at anchor 

Beside some brilliant star : 
It was an earnest maiden 

Beneath an old man's eye, 
Who gathered stores of wisdom 

From out the vaulted sky. 

* She held an open volume^ — 

And evermore she read, 
Or listened to the teaching 

Of that old hoary head. 
If there be aught in Nature 

To charm the restless mind, 
It is to treasure knowledge. 

From all its stores combined ! * 

* Oh no I ' cried younger Mary, 

All gentle as a dove, — 
Her hair hung down in ringlets, 
Her eyes were full of love, — 

* By far the loveliest picture 

That we shall ever see 
Is our good Savior, sitting 
With children on his knee ! 

His kind hand resting on them, 
While words of blessing fall 

In promises of pleasure, 
That waits in heaven for all I 
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Say, y^hat is matchless Beauty, 

Or boundless Knowledge worth, 
Compared with Love undying 

Beyond this fleeting earth ! ' 

The sisters then were silent 

And thoughtful went away ; 
Their choice they ever followed 

As on that summer day : — 
The one to Beauty wedded. 

Grave all her heart to this ; 
But never found the phantom 

Could give abiding bliss. 

The second worshiped Knowledge, 

And gained all hidden lore, 
But found at last Ambition 

Unsated as before. 
But sat the lovely Mary, 

At her good Savior's feet, 
And learned his holy teaching 

With love and joy replete. 

She gave her life to duty 

And seemed a seraph here, 
Come down to cheer our sorrow 

And wipe the mourner's tear ; 
And thus God's will fulfilling, 

At length in peace she died. 
And went, with sister spirits. 

To her Redeemer's side. 
9 



I 



THE FIRST AND LAST VISIT. 



Peace have I ne'er beheld ? I have beheld it ; 
From thence am I come hither : O ! that sight, 
It glimmers still before me, like some landscape, 
Left in the distance — some delicious landscape ! 

For the stricken heart of Love 

This visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow. 

Coleridge. 

There is a town in the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts, through which, on your left hand as 
you approach it from the South, flows a beautiful 
stream emptying into the Connecticut at North- 
ampton. At the outskirts stands a chapel, wherein 
is preached the christian platform as conceived 
by the denomination of Methodisfs. A small, 
but united band, here worship God after the 
dictate of their own consciences, and often seem 
to dwell in the very midst of the holy breathings 
of the Divine Spirit of Love. Farther on, to the 
right, stands a building with its heavenward spire, 
consecrated as a temple to the living God, by the 
descendants of the Puritans, maintaining the 
same doctrines of faith and practice, and wor- 
flhiping, with a degree of veneration, beneath 
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the same roof that for nearly a century has lis- 
tened to the frequent appeal for repentance, as it 
fell from lips thai are silent on earth, but vocal 
with songs of love in Heaven. 

Here stood up, in the strength of the Lord of 
Hosts, in the day of our country's trial, the grey- 
haired man of God, exhorting his brethren to go 
out and battle valiantly for civil and religious 
liberty. Himself too old for action, he staid from 
the scene of conflict to which his heart prompted, 
cheering the hearts of the timid females, with 
their little ones, and often knelt, resting his hands 
upon the Bible he had already read to them, 
praying for the consummation of their high hopes 
and a.ims. At length he saw the sun of freedom 
break forth in splendor upon his people, and 
many of the brave continentalers returned to their 
mountain home. How much the influence of 
prevailing prayer had to do with this issue, is 
sealed in the book of Grod ; but the old man used 
to give thanks that his prayer was heard, and the 
listener could but feel that there was truthfulness 
in his pious ejaculation, ' I know that Thou hear- 
est me always.' 

In the lapse of days the patriot died, and was 
buried. Another succeeded him, and he, too, 
grew old in his pastoral office ; his eye became 
dim, his hand palsied, the silver trumpet ceased 
its sound, and he was gathered to his fathers. 
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His successor was a man of sterling worth, and 
for a time was loved by his people. At length 
there came in among them, hearers with itching 
ears, and began to find fault with the preacher's 
manner ; and some had even known him so far 
conformed to the things of this world, as* to ride 
on horseback ; and more than once he had been 
heard to discourse chaste music from the violin. 
It became the talk of the town, the church was 
divided, an Ecclesiastical Council Was called, 
and it was gravely decided that the cause of 
Christianity demanded a dissolution of his con- 
nection with the people of his charge. 

Ecclesiastical decisions must be regarded, as 
well as the evil^ whims of narrow minded and 
ignorant men, who make Zion mourn in these 
evil days upon which we have fallen." Accord- 
ingly he was dismissed from his office, and this 
branch of the Great Vine, was left exposed to 
the chill blasts of the adversary for months, — 
like scores of others in New England. Yet God 
was not angry with his people, but sent them a 
pastor, at length, after His own heart ; and when 
the young and accomplished George Goodwin 
was ordained to his high office, there seemed to 
be a unity of spirit in their rejoicings, such as 
had ever been in Xhh good old days of their 
fathers. 

Months rolled away, and the old and the young 
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Still hung with delight upon the young man's 
eloquence, as he set before them life and death. 
The Holy Ghost sealed his labors, and the gay 
and the thoughtless turned from the gayeties and 
follies of the world, and 

* Tbirsted for a spring 
Of a serener element, and drank 
At the pure fount of God, and were athirst 
No more,' 

The last lays of the sun were sinking behind 
the curtain of the West, as a little company of 
pupils from the female Seminary in a town of 
New York, were returning from an afternoon 
ramble among the hills, with their teacher at their 
head, in the autumn of 18 — . They stood gaz- 
ing in admiration at the gorgeous gateway of 
the burnished clouds, rolling in rich folds upon 
the light wind, with an ever varying aspect, and 
bursts of surprise and exclamations of delight 
came often and heartily from the enthusiastic 
girls. 

*Hush! hush!' said the teacher, * upon the 
hill-top comes a traveler, and should he hear 
your voices in such outbursts he might think you 
rude.' 

The group obeyed as they should have done, 
but it was rather in action than in spirit, for 
niore than one head tossed, and pouting lips 
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might be seen, as the untamed spirits illy kept 
in enrb. The traveler came slowly down the 
declivity, the bridle reins hanging loosely upon 
the neck of the animal he rode, and when up 
with the group he inquired ihe name of the town 
and the direction of the hotel. The governess 
answered his interrogatories, and when he asked 
the use of the building at the end of the long 
grass plat, she told him it was a young ladies' 
Seminary, of which she was the Principal. This 
made way for conversation, and he had no 
inclination to stop the issuing current hurriedly, 
for he had ahready discovered in the unknown, 
a person of goodly bearing, and a mind culti- 
vated, sparkling and chaste, as the water that 
gashed and gurgled by the way side. He kept 
his horse in check, therefore, until they came into 
the village street, and then, with a graceful good 
evening to the party, turned for the hotel at a 
more rapid rate. 

* A young parson, on a wife-hunting excursion, 
I '11 warrant me ! ' said a black-eyed, black-haired 
girl of sixteen, with more spirit in her composi- 
tion, than her teacher could well regulate accord- 
ing to her ideas qf propriety. 

<Why not in search of a Parish^ Susan?' 
said another. 

' Nay, no puns upon the poor name my father 
gave me ! ' replied the first, laughingly, < for I do 
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assure you I dislike so much all ministerial things, 
that I will get rid of it the first opportunity ! ' 

' No doubt of that ! ' answered a third, with 
laughing blue eyes and light hair, * but do not 
decide that this cavalier shall not help you, for I 
think his saddle-bags show him to be a doctor 
rather than a minister ! ' 

* So, ho ! Your mind constantly runs on pills 
and powders, since the young apothecary sent 
that nose-gay ! * Straws in the wind,' Althea ! ' 

And thus the full fountain of young hearts 
overflowed as they walked along, rallying each 
other with pleasantries, and forgetting that there 
were in the world such things as books, and 
slates, crayons, water-coloring, paint-brushes or 
music lessons. Earth never shows a happier 
scene than when youthful hearts meet together, 
after the confinement of a school-room, and 
unloose the elastic mind, that seems to exhale in 
effervescent joy. Eye, speech and limb join in 
revelry, and the very air is full of the spirit-echo 
of happiness. The poet well says, 

* It wiles the heart of its weariness 
To see the young so gay.' 

Miss Cranston, however, did not enter, at this 
time, into the merriment of her pupils, for her 
thoughts, in spite of herself, ran in the direction 
of the galloping horseman. He was a man that 
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woula well bear to be looked upon, and she- was 
not the first person who had been impressed 
with the eloquent tones of his voice, and the 
graceful beauty of his conversation. She had 
settled it in her own mind that he was a clergy- 
man, and she would doubtless have blushed had 
any one read the innocent fiction that had inwo- 
ven itself with her mind, of a crowded church, 
the stranger pleading with an intensely interested 
auditory, and herself seated in the head pew 
upon the left hand side of the broad aisle, its 
mistress and rightful occupant. The world is not 
all reality, and school-teachers sometimes find it 
out, as well as the more favored portion of this 
lower wilderness. 

Evening came with its soft light upon the vil- 
lage, and the moon, with her myriad sisters, the 
stars, slept upon the bosom of the waters. 
George Goodwin sat at his window, looking 
out upon the little lake, and felt that peculiar 
loneliness that comes upon the spirit, when in 
the midst of strange scenes and strange people, 
night summons, to populate the darkness, the 
absent and the loved. Faces and dear remem- 
brances crowded and passed before his mental 
vision, one by one, and in their train came the 
little group of school girls and the handsome 
governess. He pondered long upon them, and 
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as th« <rfd clock bell roused him from bis reverie, 
he took his hat and walked down the street. 

* I must know more of her,' thought he, * and 
under cover of a call upon the village minister, 
I can satisfy all my curiosity.' 

An hour after, he was in the midst of a soul- 
kindled circle at the parsonage, where Almiivi 
Cranston made her home ; and even the thought- 
less but high-minded Susan Parish forgot her 
antipathies, as she listened to his chaste and 
brilliant conversation. Two kindred souls met, 
and their destinies were linked for eternity. 
Mutual admiration was enkindled, and as they 
separated, each felt, unknown to the other, a 
deeper interest than had ever before troubled the 
smooth current of their lives. When they bowed 
in their closets before Him who seeth in secret, 
there were uttered silent prayers for blessings, 
that the spiritual messengers, bearing their peti- 
tions to Heaven, gave in with laden wings. 

Again and again they met, and still the young 
pastor tarried, till their souls were knit together ; 
and love spoke out had claimed its own, and the 
stranger won the heart of the good and beautiful, 
and at length parted from her as his affianced 
bride. 

Towards the close of the next May day, Almira 
sat in her father's house, looking out of a window, 
9* 
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and bathing her temples in the cool breeze that 
flowed op from the West She held a letter 
in her hand, that had evidently been read more 
than once. There was a saddened joy upon her 
countenance, and deep thought sat upon her 
brow. Her father came into the room, and yet 
she noticed not his footsteps, nor his voice, till he 
had twice spoken. 

* Are all things in readiness, my child, for an 
early departure ? We have a long way to ride, 
and you will need to rest with no thoughts upon 
your mind to disturb your slumbers.' 

' I am quite ready, father ; I did not know you 
were here ! ' 

* But why are you sad my child ? One would 
think it a time for joy, and not for those tears 
upon your cheek ! What troubles you, Almira ? ' 

* I know not, father, but I cannot help weep- 
ing.' 

* It is foolish to shed these tears; the first visit 
to your future home should be joyful, or what 
can we expect from the future ? Cheer up my 
child ! What would George say could he see 
you so dejected on the eve of meeting him, among 
his own people, previous to becoming the wife 
of their chosen leader? I know you cannot 
foresee your reception among them, but trust in 
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, ' It is not this, my dear father ; I do not dread 
the first visit, but some indefinite feeling of sor* 
row has pressed down my spirit all day, and I 
cannot escape it. The last words of this letter 
have rung in my ears ever since I read them, and 
it seems as if I heard his own lips pronounce 
them in a hollow tone constantly — * now fare- 
well ! ' There seems to me a mysterious mean- 
ing in them, — it is impressed upon me; and 
although I feel it to be superstitious and even 
wicked, I cannot rid myself of a solemn melan- 
choly!' 

* 'T is wrong, my child ! — all wrong ! Your 
fearful imagination has clothed the words with 
the mystery which you think hangs over them ! 
Go alone, and pray for him and fpr yourself, and 
your heart will grow lighter if you have faith to 
trust in God.' 

Although arrived at womanhood, the fair 
maiden was nevertheless a dutiful child, and 
obeying her father's counsel, she rose from her 
seat and entering into her closet, shut the door, 
to cast her burdens upon the Lord. Amidst the 
holy calm of communion with her Savior, the 
Comforter came, and, as to her Divine Master in 
the garden, so to her he brought strength to bear 
up, in the fearful hour, and say, 

* Thy will, oh Grod, not mine be done.' 
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Just as the twiUght began to lender distant 
objects indistinct, a horseman was seen at the 
extremity of the stieet. riding lapidlvin the direc- 
tion of Mr. Cranston's bouse, and he attracted 
the attention of the peofie as he passed on his 
weary way. His appearance told that he bore 
an impOTtant message. The horse was covered 
with dust, and the reeking sweat drojqped firom 
him, as the rider still urged hire on his course. 
At length he stopped, alighted at the door, made 
a hasty entrance, and inquiring for the father of 
Almira, handed him a letter. The old gentleman 
with a trembling hand broke the bla<^ seal, and 
read as follows : — 

* Sir^ — The Rev. George Goodwin was taken 
suddenly ill two days since, but continued quite 
comfortable until one o'clock this morning, when 
his complaint assumed a very malignant aspect, 
defying all medical skiU, and in two hours he 
yielded up his spirit into the hands of his 
Maker. 

* This event has thrown a gloom over all : and 
deeply as we feel it, we are aware that the Wow 
will come more heavily than we can realize upon 
yom- family. I have communicated with you, 
believing that a father can break the distreJin^ 
mtelLgence to hxs daughter belter than anoth^ 
With sympathy, and in deep affliction. 

Yours, &c. &c.' 
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'<Oh1 tny poor cbild,^ ^jacttiatfed the teat*, 
stricken mAti, * this in indeed a blow to break the 
bmised reed ! May God temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb ! * 

That night was a night of agony and tears and 
wailings in the home that the morning saw- so , 
bright with expectation, and so big with Hope's * 
promises of bliss and prosperity. But the Star 
of Bethlehem shone there, and the grief was such 
as Christianity brings into subjection. Had it 
not been thus, the crushed spirit of the gentle 
girl had been burning with the tortures of a 
maniac blaze. 

The funeral was a dense throng of the villagers 
and yeomen for miles around, and when the re- 
mains of the minister, stricken down in the 
morning of his race, were brought into the house 
of God, a more impressive and effectual sermon 
was preached than had ever fallen from his 
eloquent lips. Sobs and sighs burst forth from 
the hardy sons of the soil, and men unused to 
weep bowed down, 

* And woman's tears fell fast and children wailed aloud.' 

There was one among the crowd who took 
the place of chief mourner, whose head was 
bowed like a bulrush. She could not look upon 
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the dead^ and more than once it seemed as if her 
heart would break with the intensity of her agony. 
Her form was stayed upon the arm of her father, 
and none could have looked upon them and not 
weep. She tarried by the grave till the last sod 
was placed upon the gravel, and then with a look 
of utter desolation, she left the spot forever. Thus 
did she make the first and last visit. 



THE WIDOWER'S CHILD. 



Come sit thee down, mj darling, 
My soul is bound to thee, 

And my lone heart beats happily 
When thou art near to me. 

Thou art my only blessing, 

My only treasure now, 
And all my love would spend itself 

In kisses on thy brow. 

I see thy mother's image. 

Her body yonder lies. 
But death hath left her spirit here, 

Her soul is in thine eyes. 

Awhile ye floated heavenward, 
The child and mother dear. 

As swans upon the waters move 
Beside the shadows clear. 

But in the grave they left her, 
And there she lieth still, — 

Oh murmur not, my strickefi heart, 
At God's most holy will I 
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He took her to his Kingdom, 
The silent stars above, — 

And there it burneth bright as thej, 
Her pure undying love. 

Oh be like her my darling ! 

On earth an angel dwell, 
And let us learn to love his way 

Who doeth all things weU. 



TO MY MOTHER. 



Oft I 've thought of thee, my mother ! 

In the lonely hours of night, 
While the winter storms were sighing 

And the stars had hid their light ; 
Hoarse the sleet came coldly beating 

On the window's casement low, 
Strong and vivid thought up waking 

Of the homestead by the knowe. 

Backward to the Past I wandered, — 

To the old white-bearded Past, — 
Then he bade me sit beside him, 

By the hand he held me fast ; 
And though not a word were spoken, — 

Not a whisper uttered low, — 
Still he told how thou didst love me • 

In the homestead by the knowe. 

Straight he pointed to the bedside, 

And I saw one standing there 
Deeply listening to my verses, 

And my little rhyming prayer. 
Heard I then her gentle blessing — 

In a voice so soft and low — 
That I knew my saint-like mother 

In the homestead by the knowe. 
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Out he led me by the brooklet 

And among the garden flowers, 
Blessed me with the richest ordors 

Caught from blossoms after showers ; 
Filled my hands with ripened fruitage, 

And then bade me homeward go, 
Bearing all to my dear mother 

In the homestead by the knowe. 

Then the good old Past would leave me 

With the full tears in my eyes, 
That our pathway is no longer 

Hand in hand to Paradise ; 
Still, like circles o'er the water, 

Ever widening as they flow. 
Comes thine influence, blessed mother. 

From the homstead by the knowe. 

But thy step is getting weary. 

And thine eye is growing dim. 
Time upon thy brow is writing, 

Thou hast almost done with him. 
Yet, dear mother, when thou diest. 

Gentle hands shall lay thee low. 
Kneel i\nd bless thee, where thou liest. 

In the homestead by the knowe. 



STELLA LEA. THE ORPHAN GIRL. 



Were I crowned the most imperial monarch, 
Thereof most worthy ; were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve ; had force and knowledge 
More than was ever man's, — I would not prize them. 
Without her love. 



* I TELL you what it is, Ned — laugh as you will 
— she is a magnificent creature. What a form 
she had ! What grace ! What elegant propor- 
tions! 

How she leaned her cheek u^^n ber hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That 1 might touch that cheek ! ' 

' Why, John, you are downright mad in your 
adorations, and the girl is to be married next 
week besides, to that widower — what's-his-name 
— the rhyming lawyer.' 

^ Married ! There it is again ! That 's just 
my confounded luck ; I never yet saw a right 
fine girl but what was going to be married next 
week or soon after. But who is she? tell me 
that, Ned.' 

* She is the most beautiful — most accom- 
plished — most agreeable — most intellectual 
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girl in town, and her goodness surpasses all her 
other perfections.' 

* Do n't tantalize me, by any eulogies if you 
please, but tell me who her father is.' 

' Nobody knows that, John ! ' 

* Well whom does she call father ? ' 

* Nobody in the wide world ; and never did ! ' 

* Whew! what a riddler! Who is her mother 
then?' 

* She has no mother.' 

' But she had one, once, I suppose ; and who 
was she ? ' 

' She never knew her name.' 

* A most interesting orphan, upon my word ; 
and with a heap of money, I suppose ! Oh how 
I wish I had seen her three or four years ago ! ' 

* Not a cent in the world, my dear fellow, nor 
ever. had; besides, if you had seen her ten years 
ago, it would n't have helped you, for she has 
had a dozen belter offers, and rejected thern all 
for this widower ; who is a score of years her 
senior, say about my age. But he's a noble 
fellow, in my estimation, and will furnish a fine 
setting for his jcMjel.' 

* Where do her*Velatives live ? ' 

* She has n't one in the world ! ' 

* No uncles, aunts, nor cousins ? ' 

* Not one ! ' 

* Well where was she born ? ' 
lb- 
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* No living being can tell you that.' 

* Ned! I am a mild man, but I can't stand this 
nodsense ! I do n't believe a word you 've said ! 
And now no more of this fol-de-roL' 

'Every word I've spoken, John, is the solemn 
truth!' 

* Well, man, she must have a name^ at any 
rate, and what is that, pray ? ' 

« Stella Lea!' 

* Well, I 'm happy to find out so much, and 
thank you, too. Ca n't you afford any thing 
more ? ' 

'Yes, John, and as you are so grateful for 
small favors, if you '11 sit down patiently, and 
light one of these Canones, I '11 tell you just the 
sweetest little bit of romantic truth that you ever 
listened to ; only do n't you comment till I have 
ended.' 

* I '11 be as quiet as a lamb, sir ; a perfect 

* Lord of folded arms, 
The anointed sovereigrn of Bi'ghs and groans ; ' 

only just tell me, Ned, is she really to be mar- 
ried?' 

* Next week, John, as the sun shines ! ' 

* Very well, then, I can ' bear it out even to 
the edge of doom.' Go on, Ned ! ' 

• ' Stella Lea is a beautiful creature and there is 
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something about her that interests every body and 
always did. You saw, John, how she held the 
crowd captive, tonight, at the party, and '.how 
every body hung upon her lips, and courted -her 
notice and paid the tribute of refinement, and 
gentleness, and love to the bewitching creature, 
and how perfectly unconscious of it all she was, 
and how gentle, and good, and trusting, and 
grateful she seemed through the whole ! Well 
it has always been just so, and I can 't resist the 
belief that she has something of the angelic 
about her ; nor should I be very much aston- 
ished, if some day she should unfold a pair^of 
wings, and soar up to the home of seraphs*; for 
I tell you, John, she belongs there, of a surety. 
I have known her these dozen years, even since 
she was a wee bit of a thing, hopping about 
like a butterfly, with her auburn ringlets floating 
down over her fair neck, and eyes that sparkled 
bewitchingly. 

Her mother I never saw, but I am told that 
Stella, as the booksellers say, is a second edition 
pf her, somewhat improved and adorned with 
variegated illuminations. She was an English 
girl of good extraction, and with a heart all open- 
ness. Ardent, young, and guileless herself, she 
believed everybody else to be so. Wherever 
you find one of your suspicious, careful, doubting 
people, you may be sure of latent treachery in 
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the soul, ' for as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
he ie.' Nevertheless, these qualities are essential 
to go through the world safely; while the op- 
posite, and trusting natures are easily duped 
and ruined. Thus was it with Stella's mother. 
A military coat and a title to gentility, dazzled 
her eyes, and a villain's tongue allured her heart; 
and the rest may be told in three words, she was 
won, ruined, and deserted. Still they say she 
was privately married, and when she was about 
to become a mother, the heartless scoundrel left 
h^ to her fate, absconded, and she I^MpcfttD^ a 
m^iao. 

At times, however, reason would dawn in upon 
h^ goal, and at one of her lucid intervals, she 
too fled from the land of her childhood, and 
8Ca|^ knowing what she did, she took passage 
with a company of old world emigrants, and 
landed somewhere in the British provinces, and 
there the beautiful Stella first saw the light of 
day, amid all the horrors of poverty, want and 
misery. The melancholy desolation of her 
mother so preyed upon her, that she was but a 
fntiable wreck of former loveliness, and yet she 
endured through toil and suffering and desolate 
agony, with heroic fortitude, for the sake of the 
sweet little cherub that nestled in her bosom, like 
a redolent blossom on the dying trunk of a 
crushed and uprooted plant. 
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There is nothing that a mother's love will not 
attempt and suffer, for her offspring, so long as a 
single spark of our better natures is glowing upon 
the soul's allar. This it was that induced the 
poor victim to accept the forced and repulsive 
attentions of a man who had been of the ship's 
company, and actually to live with him as his 
wife. But the fellow, whose name was Floyd, 
was a mere brute, and he had, in truth, nothing 
but very beastliness in his nature. He was a 
natural born knave ; a vile compound of passion 
and stolidity, and with just enough of judgment 
to keep his basest motives to himself. He knew 
well how to play upon a woman's heart, and 
therefore professed to the mother the utmost fond- 
ness for the child, and pictured to her shattered 
mind all the horrors of a lingering starvation if 
she refused the aid that might be purchased, by 
uniting her destiny to his own. As I before 
said, she was no longer a sane person, and she 
finally yielded to his persuasions, and became a 
thousand times more miserable than before. 
Floyd understood her state precisely; and his 
only aim in seducing her to his power, was that 
he might avail himself of her beautiful features 
to coin money for himself Yes, actually to sell 
her to prostitution ! — and what he could not do 
by his deviUsh taunts as to the relation she held 
to him, he actually did accomplish by the most 
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t^nific threats and brutal viplence, till the poor 
fioaniac -was in daily fear of being murdered by 
the fiend. 

. He finally brought the mother and child to 
Boston, and for several months they were the 
inmates of a miserable hovel in the purlieus of 
Apn Street. The child was now about five 
years old, and the angelic little being was sur- 
rounded, constantly, ty the myrmidons of iniqui- 
ty, old, filthy, debauched hags, and loathsome, 
profane, obscene devils, in the form of men ; and 
she never knew wh^t a pure word, or a kind 
look, or a cleanly person was. And yet she was 
loveliness itself; beautiful, pure, chaste, as tbi^ 
vupgin dew drops of morning, on the fragrant 
rosebud. She seemed to vegetate in comiption, 
just as some flowers will, of matchless beauty 
and exquisite perfume. The poor mother, bow^ 
aver, was dying. She had wasted to a mece 
shadow, and when she knew anything, mental 
agony burned away like the internal heat of a 
volcano, till all physical cesistamee was exhausted. 
Stella instinctively saw it ; or perhaps some sis- 
t^ spirit whispered it to her, and she wandered 
o^ into the dreary, icy streets, for it was winter, 
to. beg something for her mother* It would have 
made your heart bleed to hear her plead, and to 
me ber large blue eyes spariding in t^ars, from 
under their curling lids ; wd to notice the little 
10 
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purple hands, all icy cold, extended for the char- 
ity ; and then to watch that graceful and tiny 
form as it would move away on hastening feet, 
with the delicacies, to her dying mother, as she 
wasted vitality away on her loathsome heap of 
straw. 

One day, as the little ministering spirit returned 
from such an errand, her mother seemed stronger 
than usual, just as the flickering lamp will some- 
times flash up in momentary brilliancy before it 
goes out in darkness. She called the child to 
her, and pressing her feebly to her bosom, min- 
gled kisses and sighs and tears passionately over 
her ; and then she told her that she was dying, 
and that she had found forgiveness of her sins 
through the blood of the good Christ, and was 
going to heaven where she should sin and sufler 
no more, but be forever happy and good. And 
then she made the little child promise to escape 
from that horrid place, and trust to Grod to lake 
care of her, and to always do what was right, 
and learn of good people how to meet her above 
the blue sky, where were good angels and beau- 
tiful beings who would always love them more 
and more. Her accents faltered, her hands 
relaxed their pressure, her eyes were fixed, a gasp 
or two, and she was dead ! 

The child was all alone ! Oh what a dolefol 
word that is— -and how fearfully emphatic it 
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must have seemed to the little innocent. No 
food — no home — no friend — no mother! 
Alone! — Alone! — Alone! Think of it, ye 
who revel in wealth and luxury, with wife and 
children and wild-toned happiness around you, 
think what it is to be alone ! — and destitute ! — 
and vicious ! Think of it, ye pharisaic lordlings 
who boast your christian walk, and your penny- 
charities ! Think of it, ye sons of folly who riot 
on the good things God has lavished around 
you, while ye consume them upon your lusts! 
Alone — an orphan — aq. outcast! These are 
the secrets of crime, and woe, and suffering, and 
punishment the world over, and to make men 
better they must be made happier. Think of it 
— and let weahh, and Christless inaction, and 
soulless libertinism form a trinity of reformation, 
and a league of companionship for earth's deso- 
late ones ; and the heavenly Jerusalem will be 
builded in the world, and God will be in the 
midst of it 

The child was all alone, ^nd she sobbed as if 
her heart would burst; and she clung to the chill- 
ing corpse, and kissed the stiffening lips, and 
numned like a wounded bird. All day long 
she stayed there, and at night* fell asleep, in her 
accustomed place in the straw, beside the sense- 
less form of the dead. And yet she was not 
alon«, for God saw her, and many an angel eye 
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glistened from the canopy of stars over the roof, 
as they bent down to the -sleeper and watched 
her there. 

In the morning the poor-honse hearse came 
and carried her away, and the child's agony 
knew no bounds. She wandered up and down 
the rooms, she wrung her hands, she wailed 
most piteously, and the hot, burning fire in her 
brain dried up all her tiears befofe they were shed. 
Then she went and prayed as her mother had 
told her to, and she found a new Friend, that 
seeth in secret, and she felt calmer. Day after 
day passed on, and Floyd bad now nothing to 
vent his fiendish passion upon beside the child ; 
and she was enough. He forced her out into 
the cold, bleak weatherj half-naked as she was, 
to beg old clothes, cold meats, or money, that he 
might find means to gratify his drunken thnrst, 
and the indulgence for his lazy beastliness : and 
wo worth the hour, if she came back with 
unladen hands. And that was all in Boston, 
John, for I' tell you sober truth ! 

One day in December, a cold, gusty winter 
day, the orphan had wandered all day and found 
absolutely nothing. Yes, but she had, though, 
for she had found hard U8«^, and je«s, and 
jnstJts^ahd hunger; and she had been repulsed 
from many a rich nian's door, and she was tirwi 
and disheaftemsd. Night began to s^tde down 
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upon the city, the wind hdwled, the clouds 
gathered for a «tpnQ, but the little beggar did not 
think of this ;. for she was dreading a worse 
storm from the den of Floyd, and she sat dowA 
on a sloop in the street, and began to cxy. She 
thought of the bruises she would receive, and 
how hard it was to bear them; and theii her 
promise to her mother to forsake the place, came 
up to h^ mind. But where was she to go? 
She knew but one place, and that w€U8 heaven,— 
and that indeed was her own native place! — 
and she .determined to stay where she was and 
die. . The snow began to fall, and it would n^t 
be long before it would drift up about her, and 
it would be a pleasant shroud! Simple inno- 
cent ! Thou must work longer yet, before thou 
wilt see Paradise ; for thy Father has many a 
good deed for thee to do in his vineyard, that 
none but thou canst perform ! 

Just then a light streamed out of the window 
of a dwelling on the opposite side of the street, 
and as she looked up involuntarily, she saw a 
family sitting down to their evening meal. 
There was an old lady and a man, and^ a mid- 
dle-aged matron, but no children. The well- 
loaded table looked very inviting, and die steam 
from the cups of the delicious warm tea, curled 
up right temptingly to the sight of the child, half- 
famished as she was ; and the Ihoaght of a home 
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there came up and took possession of her heart ; 
and the thoaght grew to resolution, and good 
spirits urged her on to try once naore for charity. 
The warm, bright glow of the coals in the grate 
was reflected in a deeper red upon the ceiling 
over them, and the sight of it made the little crea- 
ture doubly cold, and her frame shook with 
ague, and the big tears stood freezing on her 
purple cheeks. ' Try, try ! ' said the angels that 
hovered about her, Mhey look kind, and they 
have enough and to spare! And besides, it is 
not theirs ; God has only lent it to them, and you 
are God's child, and they are his children, and 
they have no right to refuse you a portiop. Try! 
Try!' 

The sweet creature rose from the cold stoop, 
where she had sat so long, and was so weak, 
that her limbs would hardly bear her across the 
street ; but yet she went, and her hand was on 
the bell-knob. But it dropped again,* and she 
feared to pull. Once more she grasped it, and 
she summoned just courage enough to give one 
feeble pull. It was too gentle, little darling, they 
did not hear it, try again ! But there she stood 
and waited, and waited, and the cutting sleet fell 
upon her bare neck, and cruelly it wounded her 
sweet face. Blow more gently storm, for you 
have no need to hate her, — turn away your blast 
from the unprotected one I * They will not 
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come/ she thinks, ^they know it is a starving 
beggar, and they will/ not open!' And the good 
spirits again showed her their kind faces, and the 
smoking viands, and her heart beat on with new 
power, and again she pulled. Ah I that is it! — 
they have heard now, and ihey are coming to 
give you succor. Wait on poor heart, for thou 
shalt beat happily tonight, and thy hunger shall 
be stayed, and a good warm, clean bed shall 
bear up thy limbs, and the sweetest sleep that 
ever was shall rest upon thine eyes; — and the 
door opened before her. The old lady w^s there, 
and a single glance told the orphan's whole 
story in a moment. 

' Come in my child and tell us what you wish. 
How cold the storm is ! Come in, and let me 
shut the door.' 

The child stepped over the threshold and 
stopped ; but the old lady opened to the room of 
the tea-party, and bade her follow. Her sad 
story was soon told, and guileless, and artless as 
it seemed, the two ladies looked at each other 
doublingly, and seemed to fear some treachery 
and deception even from that half-frozen child. 

* I do tell you the truth, good lady : my dear 
mother is dead, and T cannot go back to that 
place again, — for he beats me so; — oh, sweet 
lady, let me ! let me stay ! ' 

That is right, sweet seraph, their hearts are 
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melting, plead on ! — plead on ! And yet thou 
hast no need. Thy wonderful beauty is pleading 
for thee, and thine angel eyes, and thy rich 
1)rown ha^r disheveled as it is, and thy looks of 
Uruth and purity shine out from thy wretched 
garb, and they already think thee an -artgel in 
disguise ! A tear or two more and thy happiness 
is achieved ! *— They gave lier food and sweet 
wapn milk to drink, and she sat down upon a 
•footstool by the fireside and warmed herself as 
iong as she chose; Without, the storm increased, 
and the rattling hail beat against the window 
and seemed to plead for that desolate orphaiA, 
and the dark night, too, helped to urge her 
cause. 

' You will be afraid to go home alone, my 
child,' said the younger woman, ' you may walk 
with the gentleman as he goes to his business/ 

'I have no home, at all, and no father or 
mother, kind lady ; may I not stay here ?' 

' You will be soon tired of us, perhaps, and 
wish yourself away.' 

' Oh never ! never ! Only try me ! Do just 
try me, and I will give you any thing ! Good, 
kind lady ! — only — only try me I ' 

* And what can you give me, if I let you stay ? * 

* Oh, I will give you every thing I I will love 
you so much ! and I will be so good, and so 
vtri/good — dear, sweet lady^ may I stay ?^ 
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' But I have no children for you to play with, 
and you will be lonesome and unhappy.' 

'I never played with children, — I do not 
know a child — but I will be your child and I 
will love you, and be so happy, — and God will 
love you — and my poor, dead mother will love 
you forever — and for ever! Only let me stay!' 

They could not resist such eloquence, and the 
trio were obliged to hide their tears, — and there 
she found a home! Mr. and Mrs. Lea were 
benevolent people, and being unblessed with 
children, they had more than once thought of 
adopting some child of misfortune, but had 
never yet found one that altogether pleased them. 
The idea of the little beggar's remaining was 
not, therefore, so very unpleasant ; and after some 
consultation they concluded to keep her over the 
night, and if upon investigation, all she told 
them appeared to be true, and the child gave 
promise of good, they could then decide upon 
their future course. It seemed,* moreover, that 
God had sent that beautiful creature to them op 
purpose to be cherished. The child's joy on 
being told that she need not go away that night 
was unbounded ; and before the evening closed, 
Mrs. Lea actually began to love her. It was a 
blessed slumber that flowed over that gentle 
being, that night, and her dreams were of happi- 
ness and heaven. 

10* 
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The next day her benefactor made investiga- 
tion as to the child's story, and found it all to be 
trae, only she had not given the slightest idea of 
the polluted hovel from which she had escaped. 
He found Floyd in a half-stnpified, drunken 
state, with half a dozen abandoned creatures of 
both sexes about him, in a place reeking with 
filth and pollution. No wonder the child had 
pleaded so strongly for a home ; but great wonder 
it was that she could be so pure and chaste after 
her intimacy with such depths of moral corrup* 
tion. The group started at his entrance, doubt- 
less thinking him a police man ferreting out 
their vile haunts. When he made known his 
business, however, be was welcomed with mani- 
acal laughter, which was interluded with sicken- 
ing profanity. For the consideration of a few 
dollars, Floyd signed a wrilfen obligation, for- 
ever relinquishing all claim to the child, and alt 
interest in her disposal. It was well that he was 
half-drunk, undoubtedly ; for had he been sober 
enough to realize what he did, his cupidity and 
devilish malice, which he seemed to feed upoo> 
would inevitably have prevented such a consum* 
mation. Subsequent events too fully proved this 
supposition. 

A few weeks were sufficient to develope all 
the budding beauties of the child's character. 
Nature had done every thing for her, mentally 
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and physically, and diere was notbiiig that idie 
did not seem csqpahle of being tixoned to achieve, 
that was in the power <rf a mortal creature. Her 
moral nature was even superior to h^ mental; 
and she. was truly lovetiness personified. She 
wound herself right about the heart <rf Mrs. Lea, 
akd dung to it with a tenacity that sei&med 
perfectly wonderful, and all the warm impulses 
of the cultivated lady poured themselves out in 
Rowing a&ction for the orphan. She was 
adopted as a daughter, and received the name of 
•Stella Lea. 

To realize the most perfect idea of a lovely 
diildhood, you should have seen Stella, at tte 
home of her new mother You, whohav^ s^n 
her tonight, know how exquisitely beautiful she 
xxrust have been ; and she had a wonderful 
degree of judgment for her years,— the result, 
perhaps, of her ^peculiar training,— < and she h^ 
aeen so much of actual vice and its consequences, 
only to hate* it, without becoming in the lefurt 
^iegree contaminated with it, that her moral 
faculties were developed equaUy with her per- 
gonal charms. Tlien she was the constant 
companion of her mother, and this opened the 
deep mine of social qualities that ever sent up a 
wellmg flood of ftascinaticxDu Such was SteOa 
as a child: and every body talked sof her, and 
Kmgbt for hery and loved hei, and wordiiped 
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her ; and wonderful it is that it did not ruin her. 
But she seemed ever to remember the little beg- 
gar's promise and to keep it — 'I will be always 
so good — and so very good.^ 

Her opening career did not pass unnoticed by 
Floyd. When he reflected upon what he had 
done, he had no remedy, but he sought immedi- 
ately to invent one. He saw the child's loveli- 
ness, and his lust was kindled, and he kept a 
strict, yet unsuspected watch upon her every 
movement. The more her graces developed, 
the more his hellish passions raged, and his 
machinations were hastened. One day he met 
Stella in the street alone, and seizing her rudely 
by the hand, endeavored, half-coaxingly and 
half-threaten ingly, to drag her away with him. 
The gurl was well nigh frightened to death ; and 
uttering a scream of terror just as a passenger 
approached, the infernal scoundrel let go his 
hold, and the terrified girl fell fainting to the 
pavement. She was carried to a druggist's near 
by, recognizekl, and taken home. This circum- 
stance opened the eyes of her parents to her 
danger, and the most painful anxiety was the 
consequence. She was kept close at home, 
teachers were provided, and she was little less 

S^™^''?^ ®? '^' ^^« ^^PPy^ ^«d after a 
fin. monAs, the Bolkitude began to wear away, 
fiil w«. thought that too much, even, had been 
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made from the circamstanoes at first. She was 
again- placed at one o£ the city schools, where 
she was a great favorite, and several months 
elapsed in uninterrupted quiet and happiness. 

One dayy however, she did not return at the 
accustomed hour. Her mother became alarmed, 
and went to the school-room. She learned that 
she had left at the usual time, in company with 
some chosen ooApanions. These were sought, 
and it appeared that they had been together as 
far as their homes lay in the same direction, and 
then they left her, as at other times, to go alone ; 
and that was all the trace that could be gathered 
of the missing girl. The greatest alarm aftd 
excitement was occasioned, pursuit was com- 
menced, the police was on the alert, but all in 
vain ! No clue could be found to her retreat, or 
to the cause of it, except by surmise. Still, there 
was no doubt of her forcible abduction, of the 
agency of that inhuman Floyd in it, and perhaps 
her ravishment and murder ! It was toa horrible 
to think of, — and her poor father and mother 
were frantic. Such a desolate, heart-broken 
creature as the latter I hope never to see again. 
I will not describe her agony, but it resulted in 
a terrible brain fever, and when she awoke from 
her long days of delirium, that sweet angel was 
over her bed, almost dying of interest, lest she 
flhould never reoognize her ag^n. 
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I have Btraoge thoughts, sometimes, abont the 
spiritual worid, and I really bdieve with our 
< general ancestor' in Milton, that 

* Mfllkms of spiritual creatures walk ihe earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep : ' 

and I do not think it altogether fancy, that 

' Often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, I have heasd 
Celestial voices in the midnight air.' 

Angels are existences as much as flesh and 
blood ; and I conceive it to be as sober truth as 
exquisite poetry, that 

* Oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In ftiU harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven.* 

Nor is this their sole office. They bend on 
their still wings, over the couch of the edecpor, 
and hold most witching converse with the inter- 
nal man, and teach him- lofity lessons ; and it is 
«nly beoause the soul is darkened by the deep 
dMdows of the sensual, that this truth n not 
psiealwd and tevefeneed. Just in proportion «i 
^ha hiiit li pore, and the miiid undouded^-will 
toliMM tpirilMl 
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our Bleeping moments will become our most 
earnest, for then is the sensuous most qtiieseefit ; 
thus is it that 

* Truth, tell-tale, hoveto o'er happy di 



It was at this point of Stella's history, that I 
became painfully interested for her. My own 
dear wife was deBI ; and in the londiness of my 
moments I sought often the society of «iy 
friends, the Leas, and their bewitching ward. I 
volunteered to teach h6r French, and she haid 
just begtm to be able to converse jdeasiantly, 
when she so mysteriously disappeared. Of 
course, I wbjs highly excited in her behalf. I 
thought of her, searched for her, and dreamed df 
her; and one of these nocturnal visitations ac- 
tually developed theeircumstances that led to her 
discovery, in a manner strange enough. 

i thought I w€U3 in a distant part of a wild 
dourttry, and in a ramble through the forests I 
came upon an old, thatch-covered cottage, whieh 
was occupied by an old woman, and on entering 
I found the unfortunate child in her keeping. R 
was natural enough that I should fancy all liiis, 
in my half-waking moments^ for to say the trtilb, 
I fancied almost everything about her, even 
when I was wholly aWake. But it was not 
qttttA so natural, that I eould not shake off the 
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impression of some degree of trath about it 
This impression was effectually deepened, when, 
a day or two after, a friend entered my office, 
who had just returned from a trip to the White 
Hills. He knew nothing of Stella's abduction, 
for he had been absent when it occurred ; neither 
was he at all acquainted with her, thougb he had 
seen her several times. We talked together 
awhile, and as he rose to Ipive, he suddenly 
turned towards me, and said, 

* By the way, Ned, I saw the very image of 
your little protege on my way home, at a miser- 
able country tavern. I just caught a glimpse of 
her through a window; but if ever I saw one 
thing like another, the little country girl is, the 
image of that lone star ! ' 

As you may suppose, I felt convinced that be 
had seen Stella herself, and that my dream was 
prophetical ; although I told him nothing about 
it. I made minute inquiries as to the place, and 
(determined to start off in pursuit ; accordingly 
I procured the necessary papers, and went as 
rapidly as horses could carry me to the desig- 
nated locality. Lest I should excite suspicion, 
before arriving at the town, I left thio general 
conveyance, took a horse, and traveled on horse- 
back. As I rode on in my approach to the 
White Hills, the houses became less and less 
frequent, civilization seemed gradually to deteci- 
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814^ 



orate, and at length, the very old thatched cottage 
of my dream^ with its gambrel-roof, and Utile 
diamond, leaden-sash windcrws stood before me, 
as a country tavern. It was in a / desolate place, 
entiiely sequestered, a marsh and bog-hole in 
front, ff few old trees around it, and a dense 
fcHrest in the -rear. With a beating heart, I 
alighted, threw the bridle-rein over a post, and 
went up to the dwr. 

An old hag came to meet me, a hideous look- 
ing, blear-eyed creature, and I made myself as 
sociable as I could. I heard no sound about the 
house, nor perceived any other person ; nor could 
I discover from her that there was any other 
beneath the roof. Indeed, she declared there 
was nobody for miles around, save her ' old man, 
who was iathe hay-field.' I did not believe her, 
and feeling sure that the object of my search was 
in her keeping, I at length told her the cause of 
my visit, showed her my authority, and demand- 
ed the surrender of the prisoner. She stoutly 
denied all knowledge of anything about it, and 
declared that no young girl had been in the 
house for a twelvemonth. I boldly told her she 
lied — that she had been seen there within a 
week, and ordered her, in the name of the com- 
monwealth, to surrender her immediately. She 
stUl protested utter ignorance, and called heaven 
to witness to her innocence. I then offered her 
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money, bat to no purpose ; and at last, determined 
not to be balked in my efforts, I assumed an 
authoritative tone, proceeded to arrest her, and 
threatened the utmost extremity of the law, when 
a chamber door opened, and Stella bounded 
into the room, with a cry of joy ! I flung the old 
woman from me, who set up a dreadful howling, 
and Stella fell fainting into my arms. I laid, her 
gently upon the floor, seized tjae old devil, who 
screamed loud enough to wake the seven sleep- 
ers, and lest she might alarm somebody to make 
matters unpleasant for me, thrust her down cel- 
lar, barred the door, and told her if she uttered 
another syllable for an hour, I would burn the 
house over her head. This silenced the old 
beldam ; Stella revived, and as expeditiously as 
possible, we got away. I placed her upon the 
horse, traveled myself by his side, with pistol in 
band, to be used in case of surprise, and in this 
manner reached a stage-house in a neighboring 
town, and the next day arrived in Boston in 
Bafety, and delivered my precious prize to her 
maddened Xriends. Such ecstatic joy as followed 
don't often occur on this poor earth-— for it 
was like that of the angels of God, when a lost 
soul is found again. 

It seemed that a most diabolical plot had been 
laid by Floyd to recover the child, for his own 
jiellish purposes. On her way home from 
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school, done, Stella met a good looking woman, 
and well dressed, who, just as they met, pretended 
to be seized with a fainting fit. This was one 
of the scoandreP^ myrmidons, and the fainting 
was of course, all sham. She reeled and faltered, 
and extttoding her arms to Stella, asked herin afail- 
iiig voice, to support her to a neighboring house. 
This was part of thesplot. The girl of course, 
lent her aid, not doubting but it was all reality. 
She opened the door, helped the woman in, 
when in- an instant, it was shut to upon her, she 
was seized, bound, and in the fright of the vio- 
kfnce swooned. When she came to her senses 
she was in a dark room, still bound, but unhurt. 
Here she remained for several hours, probably 
liU night, and then she was borne blindfolded, 
oat of the house, by two men, one of whom she 
knew to be Floyd, by his voice, forced into a 
carriage, and with these two ruffians by her side, 
the vehicle drove rapidly away. Long — long 
and dreadful was that ride ; and terrible was the 
agony she underwent, but still they offered her 
no injury — no insult. This seems strange, but 
il probably was no part of their plan. At length 
they stopped, and she was again taken from the 
carriage, blinded all the time, borne into a house, 
and when they unbound her, she was alone 
with Floyd, in that old country tavern ! A super- 
human courage came over the fair^ being, and 
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she feared him not He tempted her by all his 
arts to yield herself a sacrifice to his seasiiality, 
but the terrible maledictioas, which she poured 
out upon him from her innocent lips, made him 
qnail like a reed before the blast. Oh ! the devil 
is a coward, make the best of him ; and it only 
needs goodness and boldness on the part of the 
tempted, to cause him to fly ; and it is enough 
that the disciple is no more than the master ! 
Failing to ruin her ki this manner, it seemed 
that she was to be overcome by starvation, for 
when I found her she had received no mofsel of 
food for twenty-four hours, and had been confined 
in an upper room, whence she had contrived to 
escape, as I rode up, and recognizinig my voice, 
she came upon us as I have related. Satan has 
no power over the good ; and Stella is a won- 
derful proof that all the machinations of fiends, 
and all appliances to boot, with every invention 
of the prince of the power of darkness, can never 
harm one hair of those whom 

'God and good angels guard by special grace.' 

Stella was too rich a lure, however, for the 
arch fiend to lose without necessity ; and Ftoyd 
subsequently had the flagitious impudence to 
undertake to obtain possession of her by course 
of law. He actually went with an officer to the 
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bdttse odf Lea to tiake her away, claiming her as 
his daughter. ^ She was carefuHy sedreted, for 
ihe time; and the matter ^vas taken into the 
eonrts. I was retained for her cowisel, and the 
savage was unmasked, proved to have no degree 
of relationship to her, and even to have resigned 
her by the document already mentioned as given 
^'Lea. 

That mother of harlots, the church of Rome, 
lent herself also to aid in the recovery of the fated 
wnOcent, and a physician of Boston, went in 
pearson to Lea to detnand the child as a daughter 
ef the church, into which he falsely asserted she 
kad been baptized. Rolls of bank-*bills were 
teHadeied, doubtless from the old dragon's pocket, 
ftypay richly for her past support ; and at last it 
was openly urged that she was bom of heaven 
for a Nun, and if she were placed in the hands 
6i the priests, and given to the convent mysteries, 
she would be eternally saved from the gates of 
Hell; but if she remained with heretics, sho 
would undoubtedly be a child of perdition. She 
would have graced a Nunnery, without a ques- 
ficm ; ai^d so extremely beautiful and interesting 
was she, that undoubtedly more than one ghostly 
confessor would have felt his devotion admirably 
cpiidsened by the enjoyment of the spiritual 
prize. 

Noft^one of tba flircih emsmys stratagems^ how^ 
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every was successful. Eminent counsel was 
employed in behalf of Rome and the Devil — 
and they have been pften in league— the child 
was taken into court by a writ of habeas corpus, a 
long and patient hearing was given to the case, 
and at length the chief Justice decided that ^ the 
child must remain to the custody, care, and sole 
demean of Richard Lea, gentleman, until she 
shall attain the full and lawful age of eighteen 
years.' 

So deep was the sympathy for the fair young 
beauty, that when the decision was given, the 
court-room rung with plaudits, which the sheriff 
could not repress. Floyd was soon after arrested 
for some of his numerous crimes, found guilty, 
sent to the State's prison, and there died and 
went to — his reward! 

Thus ended her persecutions, and Stella has 
been happy ever since — ten years ! Mr. and 
Mrs. Lea have ever doated upon the child, have 
lavished upon her their treasures of love, and 
opened every avenue for her accomplishment in 
knowledge, grace and goodness ; and she, sweet 
creature as she is, has repaid them a thousand 
fold by her gratitude, and devoted attachment : 
and all attainments and accomplishments that 
woman can know, are hers. She is the very 
best creature, as well as the loveliest that dwells 
on the face of the wide earth, and I really am 
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very sorry, John, that you have fallen in love 
with her so unfortunately at the first interview ! ' 

* Well, Ned, juist tell me one thing more; who 
is the widower, the rhyming laivyer^ that cages 
the bird next week ? ' 

* Oh ! as to that, John, it is in reality, nobody 
under the blue canopy — present company abaays 
excepted ! ' 



TTE «AZBD ON THRE, IiAOT/ 



I 'y£ gazed on thee, lady, 
s And lived in the light 
That blazed from thine eyelids, 

Like stars of the night. 
Thy words, as pure dew-drops, 

Fell richly from lips. 
Like redolent blossoms 

The honey-bee sips. 

I long for the vision 

To bless me again ; 
I long for thy music 

To thrill me as then : 
For sad are the moments 

l^at hold me away 
From the love-waking glances 

Thine eyelids outplay. 

Each look is all holy, 

So filled with thy soul. 
Each word thou hast spoken. 

Its echoes shall roll 
Till Time's leaden pinions 

Shall bear me to thee. 
Thou angel of beauty ! 

Thou seraph of glee! 
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If thoughts were but creatures, 

And wishes were things, 
Then swift would I hasten. 

On rapidest wings, 
To drink of the love-tide 

That fiow^ from thine eyes. 
And revel in rapture 

Around thee that lies. 



11 



ro ELLA -THREE MONTHS OLD. 



Come hither, little daughter, _ 

And sit upon my knee, * 
For I would gaze into thine eyes 

As thou dost gaze on me, 
And strive to read the mysteries 

That in their glances dwell, — 
For running o'er with happiness, 

Of spirit-land they tell. 

I love thee, little innocent. 

An infant as thou art. 
For thou alone, of all the world. 

Art of my soul a part : 
The life-blood in thy tiny form 

From my heart's current flows. 
And thine, that beats so soft and warm. 

Is echoing back its throes. 

Thy lips, like rose-leaves bursting out, 

Thy lily-dimpled cheek, — 
Oh how I long to hear from thence 

Thy first essay to speak ! 
And then upon the floor to hear 

Thy gently echoing feet. 
When love may bring thy father near 

His darling child to meet. 
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'T is all too much of blessedness 

For my poor heart to know, — 
The gift my heavenly Father gav 

For which such love can flow : 
I take thee, loved one, from his ha 

For him I '11 strive to train 
Thy feet to follow his commands, 

Till thou go home again. 

There is. no blessing on the earth ** 

That can with this compare, "^ 

To love a little innocent 

That doth one's image bear ! 
And yet it is a fearful thing 

To guide a sinless child, — 
Oh ! some good angel lend thy wing 

To guard it undefiled ! 

God keep thee, gentle being, 

And save thy soul from sin, 
That so at length to holy rest 

Thy feet may enter in : — 
His blessing be thy steps around. 

Thou child of love first given, 
Or joy or woe, whate'er abound". 

Seek thou thy home in heaven ! 



A STRANGER'S TALE. 



A dismal sound czme droad aad bollaw 

When earth upoa her coffin fell, 
That told the listener he must follow 

Death's sable flag his ranks to swell, 
It came as w:aves come, hoarsely beatings 

The rapid march of Time's swift ibet, 
It told as they tell, Life isJeeting 

As winds that wail when tempests meet. 



There is an indescribably pleasant melan- 
choly attendant on the bright sunny morning of 
a Sabbath in summer, to an individual who is 
among strangers. A solemn stillness pervades 
everything; even the lovely works of nature seem 
to put on a sacred aspect. The feathered song- 
sters breathe forth their, melody in subdued 
strains, and the distant waterfall, — now swell- 
ing to a deep bass undertone, and now diminish- 
ing till the listening ear scarcely perceives its 
sound, as the breeze increases and dies away, — 
brealis the silence, only to make the intervening 
pause the more deep, the more impressive. Per- 
haps this is all imagination ; but at any rate, it is 
a feeling which has, again and again, touched 
the finer sensibilities of the soul, and mellowed 
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down the rough exterior which human nature 
almost unavoidably assumes, by a contact with 
the numberless perplexities attendant on the 
tumult and bustle of the week. If ever man is 
capable of one holy emotion, — if ever «U8cepti* 
ble of any feelings kindred to angels, it must be 
8it such a time, and under such circumstances. 

I had arrived lale on the previous evening, in 
the city, and taken the most retired lodgings I 
could find. Exhausted with the fatigue of travel, 
I sought rest, and was not disturbed, until the 
chiming of the bells from the dome of a neigbr 
boring edifice, announced the dawning of the 
Sibbath. For the first time, I looked from my 
window. It opened toward the east, and th# 
clouds upon the horizon for a long distance were 
tinged with a bright golden hue, which, as the 
eye wandered from the point of the sun's ap^ 
proach, gradually became less and less rich, uiv 
til they were finally exchanged for the mild blue 
of the sky beyond. 

Directly before me, a broad sheet of waiey 
rolled majestically, and, being calm, reflected 
from' its own , bosom, the beauties delineated on 
the heavens above. Beyond its farther bank 
opened en extensive proepeiet inko the adjoining 
country, sufficiently near for me to see the birdtiF 
sporting fydm bough td bo<&gb, and now and 
tlMi to hear the eeardi of theif morning songs- 
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About me, the spires from the churches of a popu- 
lous city lifted themselves, seemingly, as sentries 
to the numerous habitations below them. 

To all these, 1 was a stranger ; not one from 
the thousands about me could I call friend ; not 
one was there on whom I could bestow a look 
of recognition; not one with whom I could 
exchange the salutation of sympathy. No won- 
der, then, if ray thoughts reverted to the circle at 
my own home ; no wonder that the scene before 
me had produced that melancholy I have before 
described. 

The breakfast bell rang, and I descended to 
the large dining-room, not in a mood to join in 
the conversation that was introduced. I encoun- 
tered strange faces on every side, and, except 
interchanging civilities with those in my imme- 
diate vicinity, indulged in my own musings dur- 
ing the meal, and then returned to my room, to 
meditate, unnoticed and alone. Would that I 
might always enjoy the same communion with 
my Savior as then ; would that the ' fev^r of the 
world' might always be, as then, subdued. 

This was but one of the bright spots that light 
the vale of life, and like every other ravishing 
pleasure in this world, destined to be of but short 
duration. 

Time passed ntiheeded, and before I was 
at^rare of it^ the hour of morning worship had 
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arrived, and I descended jLo the street. But I 
could not divest myself of the train of thought I 
had been indulging. The streets were thronged 
with passengers, and without knowing wyhither I 
went, I followed the multitude. I soon found 
myself treading the carpeted aisles x)i a spaciou&i 
church. I entered a pew which was opened to 
me, and sat down. The deep, swelling tones of 
the noble organ, as its keys were swept by a 
master's hand, alone aroused me from my rev- 
ericj and told me I was in the house of God. 
The voice of song ascended in rich harmony 
from the choir in the gallery above, and directly 
behind me ; and then arose the holy man of God, 
who poured forth the desires of his heart, in one 
of the most soul-stirring petitions it ev^ fell to 
my lot to hear. One might almost feel himself 
to be in the presence of the King of Kings, and 
see the bright seraphim bowing before the throne. 
Another hymn was sung, and the minister of the 
sanctuary read from the one hundred and six- 
teenth Psalm. 

* I will pay my vows unto the Lord- now, in 
the presence t>f all his people,' 

The accents of his voice, falling upon the ears 
of his hearers as he^expatiated on the character 
of God, at once prepossessed them in favor of 
thenapeaker, and convinced them that he uttered 
the language of a warm and generous hearty 
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while at the same time, the infinite greatness of 
the subject he advocated, was brought home lo 
the mind, with an unwonted force. He exhibited 
the law of Grod in all its holiness and purity, and 
thundered forth its awful denunciations to the 
ungodly^ while, at the same time. 



< In strains as sweet as angels use, 
The gospel whispered peace.' 



He looked bad^ upon the little band that were 
led by the Savior, tracing the history of the 
church down to the present time, and showed 
that God had never left himself without a wit* 
ness. He pointed to the sacred emblems of the 
last supper, which were before him, as a memo- 
rial of the covenant into whieh his^ own flodc 
had entered, and entreated them to < be wise as 
serpeats,^ and harmless as doves;' to 'walk- 
worthy of the high vocation wherewith they had 
been called/ < redeenung the lime, becaase the 
days are evil.' 

He dosed the boofcv and descending the steps 
of his pulpit, requested the cacididates to ofSer 
themselves for the baptismal rite. For a mo- 
ment a breathless silence pervmded the assembly^ 
when the door behind me opened^ and looking 
round I saw the fotm of a maiden slowly walk* 
ing up ifae aiale. Suob a countenaaoe^ i had 
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never before noticed. A modest blush, occa- 
sioned by the agitation of the scene, was diffused 
over her lovely features, while the expression of 
her dark eyes seemed almost unearthly. 

Is it possible, thought I, that this young and 
beautiful creature can forsake the gay circles of 
pleasure, and put on the sanctity of religion? 
Can it be true, that she has so far triumphed 
over the vanities of the world, as to be willing to 
identify herself with a band of christians, often 
calumniated, — often made the byword of the 
votaries of pleasure? Yes! it was true. She 
had tasted the cup of earthly bliss^ — she had 
drunk deep of its alluring, tempting flow, 



' Till presently, it turned 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 
Faint for undying^ waters. 

Then she came 
To the pure fount of God, and was athirst 
No more.' 



She stood before her spiritual guide ; he rea4 
to her the confession of faith, to which she as- 
sented; then raising the silver chedice in one 
band, with the. other he impressed upon her fair 
forehead the seal of the promise. The worship- 
ers arose; and taking her right hand, he wel- 
comed her to the fellowship of the saints. The 
11* 
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ceremony ended. She retraced her steps, and 
I again «aw the expression of that face. "^ 

Never does woman appear half as lovely as 
when her soul is warmed by the influence of piety. 
Of aU things in nature, the irreligious female 
appears to me the most inconsistentr To woman 
we look for all that can beautify and adorn the 
character, — for the cultivation of the social sym- 
pathies of our nature, — for all that is generous 
and ennobling. And we are seldom disappoint- 
ed ; but, if to all this is added the glowing flame 
of piety, a tenfold charm is diffused over the 
whole character. 

Once more the voice ef prayer ascended to 
heaven and the congregation dispersed. I re- 
turned to my lodgings, and spent the remainder 
of the day in solitude ; but often the fair^ision 
of the young disciple passed before me, and 
more than once I saw, with an eye of Faith, the 
deep joy among the angels of God. 

The ensuing morning I resumed my journey, 
and for several weeks was continually shifting 
scenes, — now rattling over the craggy, rocky 
eliff in the tiresome stage-coach, ^— now rolling 
swiftly over the level track of a railway, — now, 
again, upon the crowded deck of a steamboat, 
gliding smoothly over the bosom of the unruifled 
waters. But wherever I had been, or in what* 
ever situation, at every interval of reflection, that 
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fenn, that face, and that scene were slill before 
me. Why it was, I know not ; but the more I 
tried to banish its recollection, the more vivid 
would be its delineation to ray mind. On a 
Saturday evening, five weeks after the event, as 
the sun's last declining rays lingered on thahills, 
I again entered that city, and searched oat my 
old lodgings. 

< The coming morning was one of dmost un- 
clouded splendor. The heavens bore much the 
same appearance, as when, a few weeks previ- 
ous, I had first viewed them from the same spot, 
and I indulged in similar thoughts andfedings, 
with. the exception, that now, there was one, at 
least among the vast multitude, whom if I met, 
I should recognize, and who, although uncon- 
sciously, had awakened the strong sympathies 
of my soul. 

When the hour of publie worship drew near, 
I again bent my steps towards the sanctuary 
where I had joined in the praise oi the Most 
High. I entered, and seated myself as before. 
Soon the organ's swell echoed through the courts 
of the Lord's house, — but it was a requiem 
strain. The dissonance of its notes produced a 
solemn feeling upon all. The doors opened and 
a train of mourners advanced, clad in the habila- 
ments of sorrow. Then followed a bier, on 
Vbich wftil borne a rich mahogany coffin^ oover* 
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ed with a deep sable pall, that reached the floor. 
The organ ceased its sound ; — for amoment a 
deathlike silence pervaded the house; then the 
Yoice of weeping burst forth, that till now had 
been stifled in the wounded breast, or had foun^ 
vent in silent tears. 

A singular sensation came ov«r me. I , felt 
assured that the coffin before me contained the 
lovely form, which so lately I had seen on that 
same spot, in magnificence and beauty. This 
assurance haunted me. I tried, in vain, to make 
myself believe I was superstitious; I saw, in ray 
mind the seal of death upon that brow, and I 
dreaded to have the truth revealed. A prayer 
was offered, — - a mournful dirge was chanted^— 
and the minister began his discourse in thie^ 
words, 

' Blessed are the dead, who die in the LonL' 
There was no studied, elaborate eulogy upon 
the character of the departed, no attempj at dis- 
play or effect; but a simple recital of her wordi 
and virtues. When he spoke of the many en- 
dearing associations connected with herinemery, 
and her labors of love in the midst of them, the 
whole congregation seemed melted, and tlie 
speaker gave free scope to his own emotions, in 
audible sobs. He exhorted the young, especially, 
to make a wise improvement of this voice of God, 
speaking directly to them, and showed them, that 
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although called to an early grave, if like her they 
were prepared for the coming of the Son o£ Man, 
it would be to them a change of unspeakable 
joy. A few Sabbaths before, she, wbfi was now 
a lifeless corpse, had stood up and avouched the 
Lord Jehovah to be her God, — and no^ with- 
out doubt, her spirit had entered upon an eter- 
nal Sabbath of rest in Heaven ! My premoni- 
tions then were but too true ! 

The mourners rose, and slowly moved from 
the sanctuary. The assembly, one by one, fol- 
lowed, and silently looked upon the face of the 
dead as they passed. I approached. An awful 
shivering seized me and the cold sweat gathered 
on my forehead. I knew that my darkest fears 
were about being tested, and I trembled. I raised 
my eyes, and beheld that countenance : it was 
the same ! A gentle smile still played upon the 
features, and no marks of suffering were written 
ther€. Those lips seemed on the point of speak- 
ing, — but they were closed forever ! 

A space of time elap^d, — but what had 
passed I know not. I had been lost in reflec- 
tions forced upon me by the awful ohange that had 
taken place, and had no recollection, till I found 
myself in the midst of a large crowd in a church- 
yard. The sculptured urns and monuments that 
had been reared to mark the place where reposed 
the remains of parents,^ children and friends, rose 
on every side. Directly, in froat was a long 
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range of granite tombs. One near the ceatre 
was open, and around it the throng were assem- 
bled. I heard the sound of music, -^ it was the 
last funeral hymn : — 



Sister ! like the flower of fDOminip, 
Thou hast gone from us^way ; 

Brightest hues that flower adorning, 
Withered lie, while yet 'tis day! 

Thou shalt rest secure from.aIlg1lis)^ 
In thy narrow house below ; 

lyhile alone, our fond hearts languish, 
That no more thy smiles, we know ! 

Sleep, then, sister ! while a)>ove thee 
Flows the sad and silent tear ; 

DA at eve, shall those that love thee, 
Weep and pray, unaotioed here ! 



The last, lingering note of that plaintive tnel* 
ody died away upon the breeze, as the prooes^ 
sion of mourners departed for their homes. I 
gazed upon the coffin until th^ (breaking of the 
door of the vault, as it turned upon its Tusty hin- 
ges, told me that that form was hid from my 
view, till I should meet it at the judgment seat 
of Christ. I looked up : the large concourse of 
spectators had gone, and I was alone in this vast 
city of the dead. I turned from the spot, and 
offered up the fervent prayer, 

* Let me die the death of the righleoosi and 
kt my last end bo like his.' 



THE CONSECRATION. 



I SAW a mother go, one Sabbath mora, 

Within the temple of her God, 
And in her arms she bore her eldest bora 
As up the sounding aisle she trod : 

Hushed voices rose, in one full blending, 
For the full-gathered throng were bending, 
And heavenward rose the sin-confessing prayer 
As solemnly they worshiped then, for Grod was there. 

A fair-haired man stood by that mother's side, 

With lofty step subdued, and eye 
That kindled while he gazed upon his bride. 
And felt the love of youth beat high : 
But glowed his heart with holier feeling, 
When low beside that loved one kneeling, 
Before the witness of the gathered host, 
They gave their child to Father, Son and Holy Ghost 

Hushed the deep voice of prayer : and the full swell 

Of the rich-pealing organ died 
In gentle cadence, like an evening bell 
Soft echoing o'er the sleeping tide. 
That answers back the first star's twinkling : 
Then, pure baptismal water sprinkling 
Upon that infant's brow, the man of God 
Affixed the seal of Faith, and up the altar trod« 
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Again the people knelt in hamble prayer : 

* Gk)d of the promise ! hear us plead I 
Upon thy Book of Life in letters fair, 

Write thou this child ! Thou, Christ, didst bleed 
For sinners' ransom, when receiving 
Those wounds on Calvary ; believing 
In thy redeeming love, this child we leave ; 
Oh hear, and let us each the Holy Ghost receive ! ' 

The days of youth passed by, and circling years 

Brought changes to the sons of men : 
A weary wanderer through this vale of tears, 
I sought my childliood's home again. 
And now with joyful heart high beating 
T sought the crowd for worahip meeting. 
And 'neath that same old dome I sat for hours, 
While tears flowed down my cheeks in penitential 
showers. 

The good old pastor worshiped now, in Heaven : 

Another stood a sentinel of love. 
To whom a double unction had been given, 
For winning souls to joys above ; 

And many a tear came freely flowing. 
And many a heart like fire was glowing^ 
As eloquence impelled, and beaming eyes 
And pointed finger urged them upward to the skies. 

It was the child, on whose young forehead fell 

Baptismal water, that stood up 
In God's name pleading thus : men loved him well, 

And loved from him to take the* cup 
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And emblems of Christ's body broken ; — 
I thanked my Gk>d for the sure token 
Of promised love> and thought how good a thing 
It is to give each child a grateful offering. 



AN EARLY GRAVE. 



Oh ! for an early grave ! 
That I might slumber in my being's morn, 

The last long sleep of death, ere sin shall bind 
Its fetters round my soul, immortal born, 
And send me through the world, in vain, to find 
One draught of life's pure wave. 

I would that I might die. 
Before Ambition tempted to forget 

That earth's high titles are but empty sound ; 
And the bright gems in kingly coronet, 

More worthless far, than tears that wet the ground, 
Where friends weep silently. 

I would not live till age 
Has ploughed my forehead, and my sinewy arm 

Is palsied, and mine eye is dim and blear ; 
I would not tarry here till youth's high charm 
Is broken, and my scattered locks are sere ; 
I would not die a sage. 

For me no charm is lent 
By the rude clamor of the trump of fame, 
Or the smooth tongue of hollow flattery ; 
I would not plunge life's stream to leave a name, 
For ages traced, with titles vain and high, 
On towering monument ! 
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Oh ! rather, by some wave, 
In the calm silence of the woodland shade, 

Where wild-flowers spring, and the gay songsters 
sound 
Their happy notes, be my last mansion made ! 
Oh ! there, before I drink Earth's gall, be found 
For me an early grave ! 



THE BETRAYED. 



Beside the bed where partinsr ViC(^ yfBB kid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the striiggUng soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling girl to raiss 
And her last faltering accents whispered praise. 

GoUstnith. 



* Halloo, coachman ! What 's the hour ? 
You promised to have us in at seven, and here 
we've been tumbling over the mountains and 
through the mud, half the night. I say, Whip- 
stick, what time is it ? ' 

* Ten o'clock, sir,' said the driver, in a gruff 
tone, ' ten o'clock, and two miles more to drive.' 

* Well, drive on, then,' said the first speaker, 
* and be quick about iu' 

The coachman muttered something in so low 
a tone, I could not understand him, and the pas- 
senger let fall an oath or two, and sunk down 
into his cloak again, closing his eyes, as if in 
deep. He was a rough looking fellow, with a 
pair of whiskers bristly and luxuriant enough to 
«tuff a cushion, and a black, piercing eye, half 
^^ncealed beneath his meeting brows. He was, 
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withal, well made, and under morfe favorable 
circumstances, with a little assistance from the 
toilet, might have been thought handsome. 

It was a dark, dismal evening in November. 
The atmosphere was filled with clouds borne 
down to the earth, occasionally condensing into 
rain, but oftener enshrouding everything in a 
thick mist. All day we had been traveling over 
the mountains in a stage-coach ; and a tiresome, 
disagreeable business it was. The roads were 
deluged and gullied by the autumn rains, and 
the heavy wheels sunk deep in the mire, so that 
the jaded horses could scarcely keep a faster 
pace than a walk; and even then they were often 
unable to extricate the coach from the deep 
furrows, until the passengers alighted and put 
their shoulders to the wheels. A searching east 
wind added to the disagreeableness of the weath^ 
er, and cold, wet, and weary as we were, the 
best of humor did not rule among us. 

But for all this I cared less on my own 
account, than for another. There was one 
among us, that had attracted my attention and 
enlisted my sympathies from the moment pf our 
leaving the distant city. She was a young and 
delicate female, whose countenance told the story 
of her heart, and let you at once into the secret 
of her soul. She took but little interest in what 
passed, and more than once I observed her wip- 
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iiig the tears that fell from her long dark lashes, 
while sigh after sigh would come struggling up 
for utterance, with a voice that spoke of deep 
agony of spirit. The whiskered man seemed 
her protector, and there was ostensible evidence 
that he should have been so legally. But there 
was something in his manner towards her, that 
bespoke him a heartless villain, and from the 
firgt, I doubted not that he was crushing to the 
dust the flower that he had polluted. The con- 
viction came upon me, that he had crept like a 
serpent, into the little Eden of her home, sung 
the song of counterfeit love, till he had charmed 
her witli the melody, and when her heart was 
won, had made her confidence the minister to his 
own hellish passions, and when her shame could 
no longer be concealed, had fled with her to the 
retired country we were approaching, that the 
fruit of their guilt might be a secret among a 
strange people. 

Unknown as he was to me, I felt my iadigna- 
tion kindle every time my eye met his, and I 
fancied he cowered beneath my glance, as he 
would turn away, with a malignant frown. Al- 
though I had never spoken with him, I could 
have caned him with a will, and then have felt 
the sweet approval of a satisfied conscience. 

Maria, for . so he called her, Svas not over 
eighteen, of a slender frame, transparent iikin. 
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large black eyes, hair of the ra^ven hue that fell 
in careless profusion over her neck, and, a fore- 
head thai bore the impress of intellect, and a soul 
of fine sensibilities. Her hand was small, and 
the delicate fingers evinced that her station in 
life had never compelled her to rely upon them 
for support. My heart went out toward her, as I 
gazed upon her, beautiful amidst her tears, and 
knew her in the agony of repentance for the ruin 
she had brought upon herself, and I threw the 
mantle of charity over her frailty, as I thought of 
the demon who sat beside her. 

At length we reached the summit of the mpun- 
taift^ and the blast of the coachman's. horn was a 
signal that we approached our destination. The 
man in the cloak thrust his head from th^ win- 
dow, and said to the driver, 

* Remember, the low house upon the right 
hand, with the poplar trees inJront!' 

' Ay, ay, sir ! you need n't fear but I '11 re- 
member anything to gel rid of you ! ' retorted the 
man of the whip, and this drew forth another 
volley of half muttered curses. 

' O, George, do n't swear so ! ' said his victim, 
' you did n't use to, and pray do n't again ! ' 

He answered only by a sullen silence, and 
again sunk down beneath his cloak. In a few 
moments the coach drew up before a ' low house 
upon the right hand, with poplar trees in front,' 
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and the two alighted. Some moments elapeed 
in anlading baggage, while an elderly lady came 
to the door with a light ; she appeared to be a 
stranger to them, and yet acquainted with their 
plans. They made earnest conversation togeth- 
er, and when the tranks were deposited in the 
entry, Maria clang to the arm of her betrayer as 
he turned away, and with an unutterable expres- 
sion upon her countenance, I heard her plead 
with him, 

* Now, George, do come tomorrow ! O do n't 
forsake me so ! My poor heart will break ! ' 

He shook her off roughly, and after some 
words that I could not distinctly hear, he walked 
hastily away, and mounted the outer box beside 
the coachman. It was not long before the gleam- 
ing of lamps and the sound of many voices 
announced to us that we were at the hotel, 
and amid the bustle of the moment I forgot the 
monster, and when I thought of him again, he 
had gone, no one knew whither, and I never saw 
him afterward. 

Eight or ten weeks subsequent, returning from 
a distant journey, I made it in my way to pass 
again through the village among the mountains. 
The young girl had never been long at a time 
from my thoughts ; for I have seen, and been the 
dupe of so many wiles of the artful, that I have 
a brotherly feeling for misfortune, in whatever 
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garb it comes. Among the cherished objects of 
my morning and evening prayers, I had breathed 
the name of ' Maria,' that, like the repenting 
prodigal, she might be led to confess her sins to 
Heaven, and be clothed with the celestial robes 
of Christ's righteousness. 

In was mid-day of a mild week in February, 
when I reached the hotel. I called for a dinner, 
and determind after I had finished the repast, to 
seek the clergyman of the village, and learn, if 
possible, more of the truth concerning the guilty 
appearances. A stillness as of the Sabbath, 
dwelt around the village. The boys upon the 
green, or what should have been so in the sum- 
mer time, were grouped three or four together, 
talking in subdued voices, and an air of serious- 
ness pervaded even the noisy assemblage of the 
bar-room. I did not ask the cause of it, for 
indeed I did not notice it until subsequent occur- 
rences reminded me of the fact. I ate my dinner 
in silence, and when the church clock struck one, 
I took my hat, and walked down the street, to the 
dwelling pointed out to me as the parsonage. 
On my way I saw many of the parishioners, 
fathers, mothers and children, in their Sabbath 
garbs, and as I entered the pastor's yard, I met 
him coming from his door. I handed him my 
card. 

12 
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' Glad to meet you, sir,' said he, ' but I have a 
funeral to attend at this hour, and must beg you 
io occupy my study until I return.' 

* I will accompany you, sir, if agreeable,' said 
I, and he took my arm as we walked oq to- 
gether. 

' The saddest duty of my office,' said the ven- 
erable man, for his head was white with age, * is 
this errand, at any lime ; but I have never been 
called to so melancholy a service as this of to- 
day.' 

* What renders this unusually painful ? ' I 
asked. 

* It is a short story, sir, and if you care for it, 
you shall learn it all.' 

The good old man proceeded, w^ith trembling 
accents to tell me what I expected to hear, and 
as he spoke, many an unchecked tear .rolled 
down his furrowed face. The soul of Maria 
had taken its flight to eternity, and the mystery 
that hung over her history had excited the feel- 
ings that engendered the universal solemnity. 
The pastor's narrative was flnished in few and 
simple words. 

' She came among us,' said he, ' one night, in 
the midst of a cold November storm. Her ar- 
rival was the occasion of no little talk among our 
honest citizens, but no one could tell more, than 
that she was a passenger in an eastern stage. It 
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was said, indeed, that she was accompanied by a 
tall, dark whiskered man, in a camlet cloak, but 
as he was never seen afterward, and did not 
tarry at the only hotel of our village, many con- 
sider that doubtful. The widow at whose house 
she has stopped, keeps a studied silence upon 
the subject, and we only know that she was a 
gentle lamb led astray from the fold of God, by 
some wolf that prowls about in sheep's clothing. 
God have mercy upon him, and forgive him! 
She had been a week in our midst when she 
sent a request for me to visit her. I found her 
dreadfully miserable, under the awakenings of a 
guilty conscience, and pointed her to the Lamb 
of God. She found no peace for weeks, but 
made me the inmate of her soul, as the child 
unbosoms itself to the sympathizing father. She 
told me she was the daughter of a widow lady, 
who had one other child younger than herself, and 
that some months before, at a boarding school, 
she had become acquainted with a man who had, 
by professions of love, and promises of protec- 
tion, won her heart, and at length accomplished 
her ruin. * I fear,' she would continue, ' he de- 
spised me when he found how vile I was, for he 
never seemed to love me afterwards ; and I de- 
served it alL' To hide her shame, they bad fled 
to this sequestered place, and here he deserted 
her, and left her among strangers to die. She 
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never revealed his name, or her own, save we 
learned from her night talking, that he was called 
George, and she bade us call herself Maria. 
Everything was done to make her comfortable 
and even happy ; but she passed her hours in 
tears, reading the Bible, and praying to Grod to 
take her away that her name might be blotted 
out from among men, and that she might not 
live to be a mother, and look upon the child of 
her guilt. The crisis was drawing near, and two 
days since it came. Her suffering had made 
her too weak to undergo the dreadful hour, and 
she lived but to look upon her infant, and then 
with uplifted eyes and clasped hands, she 
prayed, 

* Oh my God, — take this bud to Paradise!' 
Then, as if her thoughts again, in the awful 

hour, were upon the heartless author of her ruin, 
she faintly whispered, 

* Father, forgive him I He knew not what he 
did!' 

She spoke no more, but the clammy brow, 
and the fixed eye told us that she was with us no 
longer. The infant looked out from heaven only 
to hie back again to the spiritual world, and you 
will see, in the same coffin, the bud lie upon the 
open bosom of the^blossom. They withered to- 
gether, and their fragrance departed in one breath 
to Heaven.' 
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The patriarch ceased speaking as we stepped 
upon the threshold, and half-slifled sobs came 
from the depths of his spirit. He could not have 
had a deeper sympathy, if the erring mother had 
been his own child. He sat down, and burying 
his face in his hands, wept aloud. The low 
house was crowded with the villagers, and there 
was not a dry eye among them. All had heard 
the little story, and all had sympathized in it, as 
this solemn assemblage gave evident token. 

The minister of Christ took the Bible, and as 
he laid open its sacred pages upon the coffin, he 
read in a clear yet tremulous tone, the transcen- 
dently beautiful and touching passage in the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, beginning, 

'Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them.' 

I have listened to the voice of sacred elo- 
quence, and seen the vast congregation moved 
by the power of the pulpit orator, but never have 
I heard such language as that seemed, under 
such circumstances. It moved every heart, and 
when the last words were pronounced, and the 
mind was carried forward to the 'judgment of 
every secret thing,' a pause as of death pervaded 
the assembly. It was the most powerful sermon 
it ever fell to my lot to hear ; and I doubted not 
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that the prayer which followed would be ans- 
wered, and that the event would be sanctified to 
many hearts. 

Then came the ceremony of looking upon the 
face of the dead. Two and two we moved 
about the head of the corpse, looked in upon it, 
and passed on. There was the beautiful Maria, 
in the long sleep of death, with an eternal frost 
upon those soul-speaking eyes. And the thick 
locks were parted upon the cold brow, while 
upon her bosom, as if loving in death, nestled 
the tiny form of the unnamed child. It was a 
sight for an angel to weep at, and a tear drop 
stood upon the snowy cheek of the mother, as if 
some seraph had looked down from heaven and 
left it there. 

The long procession moved after the bearers, 
as the bell tolled out its muffled peals, and in a 
few brief moments the crowd had gone, * dust 
was given to dust,^ and Maria was left 

' Amid the chills and damps 
Of the vast plain where Death encamps.' 

That afternoon I sought out a statuary, paid 
him the price of his labor, and directed a simple 
stone to be erected at the grave ; and it stands 
now, amid the sunshine and the storm, showing 
to the observer who stops to note it, the simple 
inscription, < Mwna the Betrayed.^ 
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Some years afterwards, I was on board a 
steamer, and just at sundown I stepped upon 
deck to enjoy the springing breeze. It was a 
fine evening in September. I seated myself on 
a scroll upon the upper deck, and watched the 
changing beauties oi the west as the sun died 
away. At length I was startled by a deep sigh, 
and looking up, I saw it came from an elderly 
lady who sat near me. There was something 
that attracted me in the expression of her coun- 
tenance, and left an indistinct impression with 
me, that she was not altogether a stranger. I 
gazed the more earnestly, and looking suddenly 
towards me, she observed my searching glance. 
Just then I saw she held in her hand a little 
locket, that enclosed a miniature. To relieve 
the embarrassment I spoke. 

* Pardon the intrusion, madam, but I think we 
must have met before.' 

She answered with a melancholy smile, 

* Possibly, sir; though I think not, for I am 
hot apt to forget features, and yours are strange 
to me.' 

* I know not why, but you seem as one I have 
looked much upon,' I replied, * and yet your 
tones of voice are new.' 

* I fear if you had known me once, you wpuld 
scarce recognize me now, for grief has made 
rough work with me, of late. I was just looking 
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at the miniature of one who was once nay idol, 
and the rolling ocean wakes up anew the tide of 
sorrow that I felt when she was torn from my 
heart This is all that remains to me of my dar- 
ling child ! ' 

She handed me the picture, and gave vent to 
her heart in many tears. I looked upon it, and I 
saw, at once, what had led me to think her fea- 
tures famjlar. I held in my hand the miniature 
of Maria, and it was her jaaother with whom I 
conversed ! I turned pale with emotion. I al- 
most fainted, till remembering her allusion to the 
ocean, it occurred to me that she was deceived 
in the manner of her death. I ventured to ask 
concerning the loss of her daughter, and as if 
reluctant to communicate her solemn feelings to 
a stranger, she simply replied, 

' The soul loves to keep its bitter fountains 
sealed, sir. Maria was unfortunately, without 
my knowledge, led into marriage with a man 
who loved her, but who violated the path of 
right, in inducing her to leave her school clan- 
destinely, and enter into that holy covenant with 
him. He took her to a distant city, and while 
on their way, she was lost overboard, and per- 
ished in the waves. George kindly wrote me, 
the moment his own broken heart would admit, 
and sued for forgiveness it was not in my heart 
to refuse. But, sir, my daughter was lost, — 
lost!' 
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I turned away, to hide my own tears, ashamed 
that I was a man ! And yet in the midst of my 
abhorrence of the reprobate hypocrisy of the 
heartless villain, who could plan such deep deso- 
lation, and shield himself from its deserved infa-, 
my by falsehood, I felt glad that where knowl- 
edge could do no good, the stricken widow was 
living in the delusion that her daughter had left 
the world clothed in the garb of virtue and 
purity. 

The mother, probably, still resides in the cot- 
tage where Maria played in guileless infancy; 
for after allowing for the embellishment of the re- 
cital, the reader may rest assured that 

' Truth, weepingr, tells the nuramfal tale.' 
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DEATH OF THE BETRAYED. 



The incidents of the following poem are literaUy true. I had 
them from the physician of a country village who attended the 
subject on her death-bed. Her name or parentage was never 
known. 



All beautiful and pale she lay, 

A stranger crowd among, 
Lingering her loathsome life away — 
A wretched girl and young. 

Too young for wo seemed she, — 

For guilt too beautiful ; 
But anguish raged full angerly^ 
Wo's tide was at its full, 
And poured she out despair's last cup, 
Its deadliest dregs, and drank them up I 

A wretch to her bright home there came — 

A fiend incarnate, he. 
With honeyed tongue and serpent's aim, 
Luring toanfamy. 

From off his lips fast fell 

Smooth words in love's false guise. 
Till the charmed victim felt the swell 
Of pure affection rise ; 
And then, her young heart won, hia lust 
Trampled the blossom in the dost* 
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Oh, who could tell the bitterness 

That in her bosom dwelt, 
When oft the gray-haired sire would bless 
The group that round him knelt ? 
God of the Just and Right ! 

Thine eye sought out the guilt, 
When through the gloomy, creeping night, 
Hot tears of blood were spilt ; 
And each half-uttered prayer seemed spurned, 
While like a flame thine anger burned ! 

The dreadful hour came swift around. 

That must her shame reveal, 
A shame more poignant than a wound 
That ever came from steel, 
Dealt at the very heart. 

And drinking up life's flood ! 
For conscience rends the soul apart, 
And fires each drop of blood. 
Till boiling, with each pulse's play. 
It flays and scorches on its way. 

Urged by such wo, her home she fled, 

And many an hour, alone. 
She wandered on with weary tread 
And broken hearted moan, 
Far up a mountain wild ; 

And there, with strangers by, 
Gk)d gave the world a little child, — 
A blossom bom to die, — 
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For like an angel'd smile 't was given, 
To glance on earth and live in heaven. 

' Oh I God, I thank thee ! ' cried she then, 

* And but one boon I crave, — 
Take me from out the haunts of men, 
And let us find one grave ! ' 
As upward flew that prayer, 

She gasped, and moaned, and sighed ; 
And silence chained each gazer there, 
For that young girl had died ! — 
Heavenward she went, all crushed by sin, 
Where angels wept, but let her in.* 

They placed the infant on her breast^ 

And 'neath a cofiin's door ; 
And in God's Acre now they rest, 
Among the humble poor. 

The mournful yew trees fling 

Their shade the grave beside, 
And village maidens come to bring 
Sweet flowers at eventide, 
Leaving their offering on the spot, 
To the unknown, but not forgot. 



* But dad as angels for the good man's sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in. 

CampMl, 



YOUNG LOVE'S FIRST VOW. 



Maria ! long, long years have fled, 

Since we, in sammer weather, 
Would oft beside some wild brook tread, 
Babbling along its pebbly bed, — 

Locked arm in arm together. 

How little recked we then, the lot 
That Fortune's hand might fling us ! 

Young griefs were wept for, and forgot ; 

And for the rest, we heeded not 

Where time's swift flight might bring us. 

Oh I happily then winged by the hours, 

All rich with childish pleasures : 
We sung wild glees, we culled sweet flowers, 
And many a round, 'neath shady bowers. 
We Ve danced to sylvan measures. 

Dost thou remember once at eve. 

When by the brookside straying. 
All bath the lovely spot to leave, 
We did with flowers thy hair imreM^re^ 
Thy iSEomeward way defying? 
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We talked of beauty, and the sound 
From out the tree-tops swelling ; 
But thy loved voice that music drowned, 
Nor cared I for the beauty round : 
On thee my thoughts were dwelling. 

You asked me why I sighed so deep, 

And did not seem to hear thee ; 
You little dreamed with what strong sweep 
Young love's first passion broke its sleep, 
While I was spell-bound near thee. 

And when we parted by the style, 

A mutual kiss impressing, 
You did not know what bliss the while 
Rushed through my heart, as thy kind smile 

Conferred life's richest blessing. 

That holy hour lives with me now, 
When thy farewell was spoken : 
There came no shadow o'er my brow. 
For we did breathe young love's first vow, — 
A vow that ne'er was broken. 

Since I did fondly call thee mine, 
And knew thy love was given, 
'Mid life's dark fiours one glance of thine 
Would light a ray almost divine, 
And grief's strong chains be riven. 
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I 've sat me down at times, alone, 

To watch the sun's declining, 
And when its last faint rays were flown, 
Ere darkness called the earth its own. 

Or moonbeams round were shining. 

My fancy brought thy smile to me 

And waked the love that slumbered, 
And then with faith, on bended knee, 
My prayers have heavenward been for thee. 
As eve by eve was numbered. 

I Ve felt the Spirit's holy fire 

Arouse each languid feeling, 
And seemed to list the heavenly choir, 
As Gabriel swept the golden lyre. 

And seraph notes were pealing. 

I Ve paused and asked why thus in love 
The ' still small voice ' was speaking ; 
I knew : thy prayer was borne above, 
As on the wings of some swifl dove, 
Rich blessings for me seeking. 

I 've stood within the hall of mirth, 

"When pleasure's tide was flowing. 
And gathered there eac& child of earth 
Displayed the pomp of rank and birth,^ 
While beauty's charms were glowing. 
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Then rose the voice of trancing song, 

With sofltest echoes waking ; 
And while its notes came rich and long. 
As stood enchained the festal throng, 
No hreath the cadence breaking, *- 

I heeded not the witching spell 

That other hearts were stealing ; 
On thee, alone, my thoughts wonld dwell, 
While rose the sigh I could not quell, 
My fervent love revealing. 

When strong temptation's luring snare 

Has thrown its chains around me, 
And half concealed the ruin there. 
Or made to seem like virtue fair 

The dreadful thrall that bound me, — 

Thy faithful voice has waked my soul 

From out its death-like slumber, 
And bid me dash the poisoned bowl, 
And back the scenes of pleasure roll. 
Nor dasre their charms to number. 

And thus through life, my heart around. 
The chords of love have strengthened. 
Tin seem we to ^aeh ofther bounds 
As Vines with elms embracing, woimci, 
ABiMxtati fibrei l^gthened* 
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Yet, dearest ! we are older now 

Than when love's vows were spoken ; 
But though hoar locks may frost each brow, 
We '11 pledge anew young love's first vow, 
Nor shall it e'er be broken ! 



THE BROKEN HEART. 



Aye, turn and weep. 'Tis manliness 

To be heart-broken here, 
For the grave of earth's best loveliness 

Is watered by the tear. 

Willis. 



I AM no philosopher. I could never look 
upon human existence in its social compacts, as 
the mere machinery of life, encumbered with 
resistances and frictions, unavoidable, and conse- 
quent upon the medium in which it is worked. 
Other men may, if they choose, move as part of 
that machinery, throwing away, and to be 
thrown away, when a more polished component 
is at hand ; but I cannot. I would rather be a 
brute, than thus to brutify the image of divinity 
I feel within me. It is an impious libel on the 
Eternal One to animalize, nay, even materialize 
susceptibilities of attachments capable of endur- 
ing, and even intended to endure forever. 

I have had but few attachments, and those 
few are eternal, inasmuch as they are founded 
upon that within me which is eternal. I cannot 
bring Stoicism to my aid, when men forget that 
I have a soul, and put off pretended friendship, 
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as indifFerendy as they would a worn-out 
garment, with the damnable justification, that 
they are so used in turn. Whenever memory 
conducts me on her exploring expeditions, and 
brings up anew, friendships, sympathies forgotten 
and dead, yet living and to live forever in my 
own soul, I am sad ; sometimes unhappy. 

Nor is this the worst consequence. Results 
the most momentous to the individual, oft-times 
follow the breaking off of pretended friendship ; 
And these results are philosophically produced. 

The human mind is influenced by motives, as 
the pendent balance is influenced by weights. 
There is a time when the opposite scales are at 
an equilibrium ; the beam sustains its horizontal 
position, trembling, perhaps, in the breath of hea- 
ven, while there is a momentary preponderancy, 
of one or the other of the pendants. At such a 
moment, the slightest weight will determine the 
issue, and one arm of the lever sinks while the 
other rises. So with the mind. There is a 
moment in every man's history, when motives 
have acted oppositely, and have kept his decision 
and consequent action, as it were, at an equilib* 
rium. The slightest influence, at such a moment, 
perhaps no more than the smile and encourage- 
ment of friendship, will turn the beam, and 
decide, it may be, the destiny of that soul forev- 
er ! Fearful thought, and fearfully true ! If the 
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secrets of the gallows and prison house might be 
developed, and traced back to first causes, how 
great a proportion of them all would be found at 
the door of a father, mother or friend I 

I would detract nothing from the measure of 
guilt imputed to him who deliberately does what 
he knows to be wrong; but I would have all 
men awake to the importance, for time and 
eternity, of giving a right direction to the immor- 
tal mind, when influence may be felt I am not 
alone in my experience. Would that I were ! 
Thousands will testify with me, that a whole 
lifetime has been embittered, and in its conse- 
quences has extended unhappiness and misery 
to thousands of others, by a circumstance which 
appeared to others trivial and unimportant, — a 
broken friendship. 

What a flood of recollection has come rolling 
its waves up from the depths of my soul as I 
have penned these sentences ! Reader, I am an ; 
old man. My step is feeble ; my hand palsied ; 
mine eye dim ; my senses are failing their ofl^ce, 
and the few white locks upon my head bear 
sure testimony to the powerful work of time. 

I am alone. Like the tall oak of the forest, 
blasted by the ruthless lightning, with every limb 
broken from the once majestic trunk, now uplift- 
ing itself naked and shattered to the storm-wind, 
so I stand, desolate and deserted. They who 
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once moved before me with elastic tread and 
sunny smile are gone — all gone. Father, 
mother, and the wide circle of friends, — where 
are they ? The dust of earth has returned to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit to God who gave 
it. Their shadowy forms pass before my willing 
gaze, as memory calls them from the unknown 
spirit-land, and upon the countenance of each I 
read the record of some hidden tale. 

One by one the crowd sinks back within the 
rayless tomb of sleeping years, whose funeral 
dirge was long since chanted, when the recording 
angel sealed each scroll, till earth's last trial day. 
I tread its hollow vaults, and talk again with 
moments of the buried past. They speak with 
solemn voice, deep-toned and clear. I do not 
love the sound, but yet I may not shut it out. 
The rocks have caught it, and now repeat it to 
the listening earth; the earth has echoed it to 
ocean's ear, and ocean tells the heaven, and 
heaven sends back the sound again to earth. The 
voice, the echo, and the re-echoed echo, still the 
same, speak change I 

Glad voices resounded. The merry laugh rang 
out its peals in the warm gush of youth, and 
many a full heart in the bridal throng bounded 
with innocent happiness, for the soft influence 
of affection's bond was thrown upon them. 
The bride had knelt before the altar, the bride- 
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groom stood with holy pride to hear her vows of 
love. Beauty had crowned her as a qneen is 
crowned ; and wherever her heaven-lit eye fell, it 
reflected the joy that beamed from itself, like a 
mirror. 

Now the life-like bound of youth, has become 
the measured tread of manhood, and the staff- 
proped step of age. The flowing ringlet is a 
hoary lock. The liquid eye has gone out in its 
socket The bloom from the mantling brow of 
the bridegroom has faded ; from the bride it was 
dashed out by the destroyer, Death. Friend- 
ship, like their possessors, have changed, and a^ 
forgotten. 

Such is an outline of life's great picture. I 
felt it, when I threaded for the last time, the 
haunts of my boyhood's home. Years had I been 
a stranger to them, and I could not resist the 
yearning of my heart to look on them once mcwre 
before I died. The rising sun was painting the 
portals of day as I entered the smooth beaten 
street, bordered by the green elms. I thought 
they would salute me with the nod of their tall 
heads, a3 of old ; but they seemed not the ^me. 
I looked for the nest of the red robin, but found 
it not The mighty trunks I bad once thought 
them, seemed to have been uprooted to make 
room for mere saplings. 

I sought the hills rthey wer^ tbwe, but nottke 
lofty heights I had known them. 
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The old door-stone of the church, where I had 
sat in the warm summer and mellowed apples, 
was gone ; and in its stead a polished marble 
was lying. The ancient and hoary walls of the 
holy temple itself were missing, and an edifice 
of costlier construction had usurped its place. 

The shouts of a troop of boys, from the school- 
house green, caught my ear ; but I looked in 
vain for the time-honored roof, under whose pro- 
tecting care my own mind had been nurtured. 
I stood a solitary monument of a past age. 

I turned my steps to the river's bosom, to read 
again from that open book of Nature. It sparkled 
and leaped in the sunbeams, and still sent its 
music out. The swallow lowered its wing, dip- 
ped it in the bright wave, and with its shrill note 
again rose in its flight towards heaven ; but the 
broad stream was now a mere brook, and its 
once wide current had dwindled to a silver 
thread; 

The grave-yard, at least, is unchanged, I 
thought ; and thilher I directed my steps. But 
here, too, I was disappointed. The flowers 
bloomed no longer in open spaces between th^ 
thinly scattered graves, in this garden of the 
dead, for its silent population had greatly mag- 
nified, and no place was left for them. I made 
my way with difficulty through the brambles and 
thislOLes tjiat b^d overgrown the ufucrow aii^, 
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and read the inscriptions upon the memorial 
stones. There they were, the friends of my 
childhood ! Side by side, sleeping their eternal 
sleep! I conned the epitaphs, and was silent, 
as each one brought with it some new remem- 
brance. I felt my old eyes dimming, when for 
years they had not been moistened by a tear. 

It was too much, and I turned away, to leave 
the spot forever. A white monument stood be- 
fore me ; that alone was unchanged. There it 
stood, beautiful emblem of the purity of her who 
slept beneath it, and the same weeping willow 
encircled it in its waving arms ! My step trembled 
more than ever, as I moved towards it, and my 
lips refused to utter that name — the name of 
Ellen Allstern ! Silently I traced the inscription, 
and each word seemed to lend a warmth to the 
life-blood chilling at my heart. It lighted anew 
the flame of youthful love, which passed over 
my soul like the memory of a dream, and was 
gone. 

Ellen Allstern was an orphan. Her father 
was a German ; but at an early age he left his 
native country and emigrated to the new republic 
of America. He established himself as a mer- 
chant in New York, and by close application to 
business he fast rose in wealth and the confi- 
dence of his fellow-citizens. Fond of the pleas- 
ures of social life, he was not long content to 
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enjoy the happiness his situation afforded him 
unshared. 

When he first met Ellen Gray, he was charmed 
with her appearance. With a good share of 
personal beauty — a mind carefully cultivated— 
of an amiable disposition — affable and polite, 
Ellen seldom failed to win the affectionate 
regard of all whom she met. She was the 
youngest daughter of a plain New England 
farmer, a descendant of one of the little band of 
pilgrims that first set foot on the rock of Plym- 
outh. At the period of which I am writing, she 
had just left school, and was on a visit to some 
friends in the city. Here Frederick AUstern 
first saw her, and it was not strange that he too 
should be pleased with her society. He availed 
himself of her company at every opportunity. 
A mutual sympathy was gradually awakened, 
and strengthened into an ardent passion. But 
few months passed, and the blooming Ellen 
Gray was known only as Mrs. Allstern. 

Five years of uninterrupted happiness suc- 
ceeded. The domestic ties were cemented by 
the birth of a daughter, to whom the fond father 
gave the name of its mother. A brighter sun- 
shine never illumined the human breast than 
now gladdened the hearts of these happy parents. 
Their cup of earthly bliss seemed full. They 
looked forward with fond anticipations to the 
13 
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time when they should see the little Ellen the 
charm of the circles in which she would move — 
the pride of her parents — an ornament to the 
church — a polished pillar in the temple of her 
Grod. But, how soon the liveliest hopes may 
be blasted! The rose may be beautiful and 
fragrant today, but tomorrow its fragrance is 
wasted, and its beauty trodden in the dust. The 
sun rises in matchless splendor, but, before it 
has reached its meridian height, clouds and dark- 
ness hide it, and tempest fills the earth. 

That destructive plague, the yellow fever, was 
making fearful ravages in the city. The black- 
ened hearse passed rapidly through the streets, 
in every direction, bearing high and low, rich 
and poor, to the vast sepulchre of the dead. 
Consternation and terror were manifest on the 
countenances of all. Counting-houses, stores 
and shops were forsaken. The inhabitants were 
basting from ' the pestilence that walked in dark- 
ness, and the destruction that wasted at noon- 
day.' Mr. Allstern had brought his business 
to a close, dismissed his clerks and servants, 
and was prepared to take his departure for the 
residence of Farmer Gray, having determined 
there to abide until the raging of the disease 
should subside. But when on the point of em- 
barking, the symptoms of the fever began to 
show themselves upon father and mother almosl 
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at the same moment. It assumed its most ma- 
lignant form, and death soon terminated their 
earthly sufferings. The parents dictated a letter 
to Farmer Gray, giving up their daughter to his 
care and protection, and urging him to educate 
her for Heaven. Ellen was thus left, at the age 
of three years, an orphan. 

After the death of her parents, Ellen was taken 
to her grandfather's., Mr. Gray resided in an 
inland town in Massachusetts. Here she re- 
ceived every attention which affection for a 
much-loved and lost daughter, or the situation of 
the lonely child could demand. At a suitable 
age she was placed at the same school where her 
mother had received her early education. Every 
morning and evening she was taught to kneel 
by her bedside, and pray to her Father in Hea- 
ven, who, she was told, would be more to her 
than her earthly parents could. As she advanced 
in years, the image of her departed mother 
showed itself in her features. There was the 
same happy expression upon her countenance*-* 
the same lustre beaming from beneath the silken 
lashes of her dark blue eyes. But, as her mind 
unfolded itself, still more strikingly were eidiib- 
ited the lovely traits that had beautified and 
adorned her character. 

A universal sympathy was excited for the fair 
girl, wherever she went. The old men of the 
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village would often stop her as she tripped lightly 
from the school, with the auburn ringlets flowing 
unheeded over her beautiful neck, and sitting 
upon the green bank beside her, talk to her of 
her parents ; and while the tears chased each 
other down their furrowed cheeks, pointing to 
Heaven, tell her they were happy there. These 
detentions were usually ended by a hearty kiss 
and an injunction to 'make as good a woman as 
her blessed mother.' At school, too, was the 
same feeling manifested. Often did the teacher 
receive the charge of being partial, from the lips 
of some disappointed girl, as Ellen bore off the 
prize. But, if the complaining one had had the 
awarding of it, she would have conferred it upon 
Ellen. Even the boys seemed to vie with each 
other in paying marked attention to the general 
favorite. 

Among this last class, none were more unw^ea- 
ried in their attempts to render Ellen happy than 
Charles Adams. His father was an afHuent far- 
mer in the neighborhood, and he was an only son. 
He might be seen every morning going to school 
with his satchel filled with fruit from his father's 
orchard, and the choicest and largest of all was 
sure to find its way to Ellen. If he was at the 
head of his class, he would invent some way to 
miss and get her above him, and then study most 
assiduously to keep his place beside her. In a 
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thousand lillle ways he contrived to favor her, 
and these little attentions were not unnoticed on 
the part of the fair girl. How could they be ? 
Every body loved Charles, he was so lively, 
good-natured and amiable. And besides, he 
was so kind to her, she would be manifestly un- 
just not to be kind to him in return. 

Charles attained to years of manhood, pur- 
chased a farm near the village, and gave prom- 
ise, at no distant day, of becoming influential 
and wealthy. When, at the age of twenty-two, 
he led Ellen to the hymeneal altar, her situation 
was envied by many a blushing damsel, and her 
prospects were thought to be unusually bright. 
She thought so herself. Charles was amiable, 
attentive and moral. He had never, to be sure, 
entered into visible covenant with his God. He 
had never sat with her at the table of a crucified 
Savior, and commemorated his dying love. 
But he was punctual, and even scrupulous, in 
attending the services of the sanctuary on the 
Sabbath, and she fondly hoped that one day he 
would be numbered with Christ's visible follow- 
ers on earth. She relied implicitly on his pro- 
fessions, and trusted her happiness in his hands ; 
and he was cheered through the labors of the 
day by the anticipation of the smile of welcome 
he was sure to receive when he returned to his 
dwelling at night. 
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When the frugal repast was ended, as Ellen 
plied her busy needle, he would sit beside her 
and read aloud from some instructive book. In 
course of time new charms were added to his 
home. A little boy was ever at the window as 
the sun reclined behind the western hills ; and, 
as the form of a man was seen tracing his steps 
towards him, he would shout, ' Father's coming! 
father's coming!' An infant daughter, as he 
opened the door, extended its little arms, while 
the gladsome smile played upon its dimpled 
cheeks, as the darling was buried with the kisses 
of an idolizing parent. 

Strange that the heart of man can be beguiled 
from a home like this! Strange that he can 
prove so truant to his nature as to forget the 
wife of his bosom, or the children to whom he 
has given birth! But there was even now a 
viper implanted in his breast, whose fangs were 
struck for certain death. There was a poison at 
the fountain-head, that was to canker and cor- 
rode until it should infuse itself into every stream, 
and work a total destruction. 

Those associations for the temporal salvation 
of the world, which discard the use of ardent 
spirit m all its forms, did not then know an ex 
istence. It was fashionable to use intoxicating 
dnnks. If a fnend were suffered to depart with- 
out havmg placed before him the well-filled gob- 
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let, it would be called uncivil ; and, even if the 
minister of the gospel left your dwelling before 
you had tempted him to sip the poison, you 
would be pronounced as wanting in respect for 
him. 

Charles Adams was not the person to be call- 
ed singular. He indulged in this habit because 
others did. If his wife did now and then express 
a fear at the frequency of his potations when at 
home, she was told her fears were groundless ; 
he knew where to stop ; there was no danger of 
his becoming a drunkard. Bat his reasoning 
was false. Thousands had stood on the slippery 
spot lie now occupied, and had fallen to rise no 
more. His faithful partner endeavored to con- 
vince him of this, but in vain ! How delusive 
are the arts of this deadly charmer ! She holds 
her victim captive at her will, and too often makes 
him believe that the very chains with which she 
is binding him are his safeguard. Thus flattered, 
his ruin is sealed. 

Year after year was sinking him deeper and 
deeper in the fearful vortex. His business was 
neglected, his barns and granaries were going to 
decay, and the broken gates and fences about 
the house showed it to be the residence of a 
drunkard. There no longer was to him attrac- 
tion in the bosom of his delightful family, suffi- 
cient to induce him to spend a single evening 
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with them. The innocent prattle of his children, 
was repulsed by harsh and unfeeling rebukes, 
while they sought protection by their mother's 
side, and, with an unconscious look that ought 
to have melted an adamantine heart, seemed to 
inquire why be was so changed. Often the sup- 
per was left beside the dying embers waiting his 
return, until the hour of midnight ; and when he 
did return, it was under the influence of a demon 
spirit, to abuse her whom he should have adored 
as an angel. Her wounded spirit sought relief 
in prayers and tears, until nature was exhausted, 
and then her slumbers were disturbed by fright- 
ful dreams and horrid phantasies of future ill. 

One beautiful evening in August, Charles re- 
turned home, as he had formerly done, just as 
the sun was setting. The day had been unusu- 
ally sultry, and as night advanced, here and 
there a light cloud was seen rising from the ho- 
rizon, which gave evident token that a storm 
was coming on. He seated himself by a win- 
dow that was open toward the West, and ap- 
peared in a deep study. 

* Father will stay at home tonight ? ' said his 
little daughter, beseechingly, as she advanced 
toward him. 

The father took the child upon his knee — a 
circumstance that had not occurred for many 
weeks — but said nothing. The confiding nature 
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of woman's love is ever alive to hope. Ellen 
thought she saw, in this study, a returning con- 
sciousness. 

' Now, Charles, do stay with us this evening 
wont you ? ' said she. 

' It is club meeting tonight. I am engaged,' 
he replied. 

' We used to have so much pleasure when you 
were here — besides,' she continued, ' the clouds 
are rising, and I am afraid it will rain.' 

' I do not care for the rain. I know my own 
business. I cannot be dictated,' said he, in a 
tone which told her she had said enough. 

These last remarks ended the conversation. 
Ellen brushed the tears that started from her 
eyes unnoticed. He sat down to his supper in 
silence, which was not broken, save by the mut- 
tering of the distant thunder, which warned of 
the gathering tempest. In a few moments he 
rose hastily from his seat, took his hat and left 
the house. 

Darkness soon veiled the earth. The clouds 
were every moment growing larger and blacker. 
The reverberation of the artillery of heaven 
came nearer, and the lightning, which at first 
sent at intervals but a lurid glare around, now 
played with awful brightness on the clouds, and 
at times, one continued blaze filled the earth. 
The rising gale sighed mournfully through the 
13* 
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trees. The rain commenced falling in torrents. 
That was a fearful night. The warring of the 
elements without was but too true an index to 
the mind within. 

Ellen tried to rest, but fearful forebodings 
haunted her. She paced the room, but her own 
footsteps startled her, as if afraid they would tell 
her some fearful message from her erring hus- 
band. But hark! that groan! No — it is the 
moaning of the wind in the shutter. Again 
and again she moved at a knock at the door, 
and when opened she was only met by a blast 
of the tempest. She prayed and wept, and 
wept and prayed by turns, but yet no husband 
came. Thus passed the night. The hours of 
morning came — the tempest died away — but 
where was Charles ? 

' The horrid secret asks a veil, 

And all the terrors of the tale 

That can be, shaltbe sunk/ 

The club had met. The obscene song, the 
inebriating cup, the fearful oath, passed freely 
round. At a late hour of the night the bacchan- 
alian throng broke up. By crossing a foot 
bridge, Charles could reach his home in a short- 
er time than by following the main road. He 
expressed a determination to do this. He wa» 
so much intoxicated that his companions enr 
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deavored to dissuade him from it, but to no pur- 
pose. Reasoning made him desperate. He 
cursed the Author of the lightning and the storm, 
and with a vow too horrible to repeat, left the 
throng and pursued his way to the river. The 
falling rain had raised the sweeping tide, and it 
dashed and foamed angrily before him, as if im- 
patient to secure its victim. He reached the 
ipiddle of the bridge in safely ; then reeling for 
an instant in the air, the forked lightning showed 
him his awful situation, and, with a horrid oath 
upon his lips, he plunged into the flood beneath, 
and sunk forever ! 

The lender plant may for a time withstand 
the force of the storm, but it must at last yield. 
The spirit of the fair Ellen had received a 
wound that could not be healed. A few months 
after this dreadful event, the solemn tolling of 
the village bell, as a mournful procession moved 
slowly toward the church-yard, sent a note of 
sadness to many a bleeding heart. The soul of 
the faithful but broken-hearted wife had taken 
its flight to that world * where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.' 

The marble pillar over her grave, with her 
maiden name upon it, was erected by her mourn- 
ing friends, as a tribute to her worth, and there 
it stands through sunshine and storm, as a bea- 
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con, warning the gazer to beware how he trifles 
with the human heart, or crushes it with reckless 
brutality, beneath the terrible scourge of vicious 
indulgence. 



THE CHILD AT THE GRAVE. 



* There may be seen at one of the graveyards in the city of New 
York, every morning, in foul or in fair weather, a little girl who 
comes to strew flowers upon her mothers grave.' 



Up with the earliest blush of day, 

A little child hurries swift away, 

To seek the spot where the buried lie, 

With look of grief and a tearful eye ; 

And there she bows with the dead alone. 

To weep and pray by the sculptured stone. 

What seeketh she by the lowly tomb, 
Mid chills and damps and the chisseled gloom ? 
What charm indwelleth the grave for her, 
That thus she comes as a worshiper ? 
With fragrant flowers, that she streweth o'er 
Cold clods that lie as they lay before ? 

Beneath the mound where her tears fiist fall. 
Her mother lies in the silent hall I 
Her limbs are cold, and her heart is stiU, 
Nor lore will more £rQm her lips distil, 
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And all on earth that was worshiped so, 
In Death's dark valley is lying low. 

Yet out with the morning's light she hies, 
To that lone home, where the loved one lies : 
Her hands are glowing with blossoms rare, 
Whose perfume floats on the early air, — 
But sweeter far doth her faithful love 
On zephyrs float to the world above ! 

The tombs and stones of the senseless dead, 
Give back the sound of her daily tread ; 
And oft she turns, with a sudden start. 
Almost afraid of her throbbing heart ; 
But near that grave all her fears dispel. 
For angels there with the faithful dwell. 

On seraph wings, from the dewy skies, 
Her mother's spirit from Paradise, 
Seems floating down with the rosy hours, 
To live awhile in the breath of flowers ; 
She hears her voice from the solemn grave. 
And straight her heart groweth stout and brave. 

Live on, sweet child, in thy trust divine, 
And let its light in thy bosom shine ; 
For nought of earth is so like to heaven, 
As such high love to the blessed given ; 
And when thy summons shall come to die, 
On that loved spot shall thine ashes lie. 
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Good angels o'er thee their wings shall spread, 
In faithful watch o'er the lowly dead ; 
Pure sister seraphs, on morning's beam, 
Shall thee awake from thy childhood's dream ; 
With them shalt thou to thy mother go, 
Whose love forever for thee shall flow I 



ALLETTA. 



Loved AUetta ! Sweet AUetta ! 

Child of hope and heaven was she, 
You 'd have said if you had met her 

In her path of purity, 
Ere her heavenly Father set her 

In his diadem to be. 



Like a star she ever seemed, 
On the brow of summer's even, 

Twinkling where still waters gleamed, 
In the light all gently given ; 

Star-like, too, her radiance beamed 
Just to melt away in heaven. 



Like a zephyr's music sighing 
Were her simple words below, — 

Like a gushing fount upflying 
Was her love's continual flow, — 

Like a fragrant blossom dying 
Did her spirit upward go. 
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In the church-yard now she lies, 

Underneath a simple sod, 
Humble gate to Paradise, 

Whose low portal must be trod 
Ere the new born spirit flies 

To the bosom of its God. 



Sad it was to leave her sleeping 

In her narrow house alone ; 
Sad it was to see the weeping 

That each gazer made his own ; 
Sad for parents ever keeping, 

Grief too bitter for a moan. 

Still the infant lies not waiting 
Where ihej left her, in the grave : — 

Angel-child, she comes creating 

Thoughts, that make the poor heart crave 

Draughts from waters, ever beating 
Up from Life's eternal wave. 

For Alletta, — sweet Alletta ! 

Was a child of holy love, 
You *d have said if you had met her 

Hovering round you like a dove. 
Ere her Father kindly set her 

On a seraph's throne above. 



THE SKIPPER'S DAUGHTER OP 
MARBLEHEAD. 



The anticnl saying is no heresy 
Hanging and wiving go by destiny. 

Our thoughts are otirs, their ends none of our own. 



A HUNDRED years ago, the colonies of New 
England were in a stale of the utmost excite- 
ment, in consequence of the war which broke 
out anew between the rival European powers of 
England and France, in 1744. The * good Queen 
Anne's' war had been terminated by the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, the date of her death ; from 
hat time — a period of thirty years — the colo- 
nies had been rapidly progressing in resources, 
wealth, and energy; and the people at large were 
by no means enfeebled, either in their own 
esteem, or in fact, from the constant struggles for 
power, between themselves and the reigning 
sovereigns of the bye-gone Stuart family; or 
from their numerous disputes and jealousies with 
the house of Brunswick, even from the accession 
of George the First. Still they were loyal and 
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patriotic, and no more dreamed of any farther 
opposition to crown prerogatives, then just suffi- 
cient to secure, undisturbed and unquestioned, 
their own rights and liberties. 

They were ever ready, therefore, to enter 
warmly into any, and every expedition of peril 
and daring, that had, in the remotest degree, their 
own protection for its erjjl, come it from what 
quarter it might. It was not without the most 
violent indignation, then, that many of the good 
people of Massachusetts heard of the surprise, by 
the French, of the little English garrison at Can- 
seau — the destruction of the fisheries there, to- 
gether with the fort and other buildings, and the 
capture of eighty men as prisoners of war, and 
their confinement in the strong fortress of Louis- 
burg. These men were citizens of the old colo- 
ny of the Bay, some of them enlisted soldiers, 
and some of them hardy fishermen of Marble- 
head. No war had yet been declared, to the 
knowledge of the colonies — the French inhabi- 
tants of the aggressive province were sixteen 
housand in number, and by an alliance with 
hostile Indians, the revolters might once again 
place France in possession of her ancient colony, 
and scenes of carnage and devastation upon the 
frontiers would ensue, of the most frightful and 
revolting description. 

The news of coming war spread, like a prairie 
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fire, through the towns and hamlefc^, and over the 
scattered hills and valleys, and already the deep 
matterings of its hollow thunder could be almost 
heard, in the incensed beatings of Anglo-Saxon 
hearts. It was gladly, then, that many citi- 
zens seconded the projects of CTOvernor Shirley, 
for the destruction of Louisburg, and the public 
gatherings upon the occasion were many and 
dense. He had ahready solicited aid from Eng- 
land, and the hardy yeomen, and the sunburnt 
fishermen of the provinces, were urged to array 
themselves in troops, for an honorable part in the 
expedition. 

It was in the early autumn of 1744, at a delib- 
erative gathering on this topic, in the old town of 
Boston, that an exciting scene was witnessed. 
Sir Henry Frankland, the collector of the port, 
was addressing the assembly ; and he was an in- 
dividual well calculated to impress an audience 
with his views, and carry their hearts with his 
own conclusions — even against their better judg- 
ment He was a man of noble figure, finely 
marked countenance, and altogether of an air 
and bearing that impressed one strongly in his 
favor. His address was elegant and courtly, for 
he had been bred amid lords and gentlemen, and, 
from his earliest years, he had been familiar with 
scenes and circles about the throne of England, 
and had become himself the exponent of a refin- 
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ed and graceful ease. More than this, he was 
possessed of immense wealth, high titles and ele- 
vated station ; and however much men may 
cavil at these artificial distinctions of factitious 
life, they do, nevertheless, pay homage to them, 
even in republican communities, and yield to 
their influence of potency. 

These combined causes gave Sir Henry a 
commanding power over his fellow-townsmen, 
and his official position only lent strength to his 
counsels. It well may be supposed, then, that he 
held his audience in attention, as he portrayed to 
them the plan of the projected expedition, pic- 
tured to them the glowing scenes of conquest, 
and foreshadowed their speedy and triumphant 
return. Still, the enterprise was generally re- 
garded as of a most desperate nature, and the 
people were by no means ready, as yet, to give 
their whole souls to the measure ; while the 
House of Representatives obstinately opposed the 
whole affair. The orator, then, notwithstanding 
his power, would have found it no difficult task 
to arouse the body of the people, but for provi- 
dential aid. 

In the midst of one of his impassioned appeals 
he w^as suddenly interrupted. A young female 
burst through the crowd, with long black hair 
flowing over her shoulders, — a pale and weary 
countenance, bare feet, and her garments so cov- 
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ered with dust as to indicate her arrival from the 
neighboring country. The throng made way for 
the singular being to pass along, and pressing 
towards the speaker's platform, she stood directly 
in front of Sir Henry Frankland. An^ almost 
audible silence reigned, and the girl looked round 
upon the citizens, with conscious self-possession, 
and with the expression of powerful scorn upon 
her fair face, she cried out — 

' Where is the spirit of Englishmen, when you 
stand in cold debate, and suffer your fathers and 
brothers to lie in captivity with the cowardly 
Franks ? Why do you not rush to the rescue, 
and, like Saxon soldiers, force the pirate bands 
to yield their captives, their spoils, and their 
strong holds ? I am my father's only child, — 
and I only blame heaven that it made me not a 
son ! Then would I revenge his wrongs, if it 
were but single-handed and alone. Three 
months since he left the waters of the bay, the 
skipper of his own craft, to return laden with the 
tribes of the sea ; and now he lingers in a miser- 
able prison, half-starved no doubt, pining for lib- 
erty, his craft seized, his cargo destroyed, and his 
child a beggar ! Let but a drop of your fathers' 
hot blood run in your veins, and no power could 
withhold you from marching to the scene of out- 
rage to avenge your neighbors' wrongs.' 

At the moment there was heard the ory of 
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gladness in the streets, the loud huzza resounded, 
and the welkin rang with shouts and echoes of 
welcome. It came nearer and nearer, and at 
length it burst like the sound of a dashing tor- 
rent upon the ears of the congregation, and a 
moment after, the whole band of captive Eng- 
lishmen were in the hall. They had just arrived 
in Boston, on parole, and they were received 
with the excited demonstrations already noticed. 
The effect upon the people was electrical. But 
there was one incident not to be forgotten. 
Among the number returned from captivity, the 
young girl, who stood in almost petrifying aston- 
ishment, with the quick eye of a child discovered 
her father, and in an instant was in his arms. 

' My father ! my father ! ' was all she could 
utter, and he only wept upon her neck, as he 
folded her to his bosom. 

These combined incidents served to arouse 
the public feeling to a heated flame. The dis- 
missed captives brought accurate information of 
the condition of the fortress — of the probable 
plan^ of the foes of England— Shirley's projects 
were zealously seconded — and the measure was 
at length carried in the House, although by only 
one vote — troops were raised in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, and before the 
close of the next March, a brilliant and enthusi- 
astic force of nearly five thousand men, left the 
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town, under command of General Pepperell, 
which, in conjunction with the naval force under 
Admiral Warren, perfected that splendid achieve- 
ment — the reduction and capture of Louisburg, 
on the 17th of June, jusl thirty years before the 
battle of Bunker's Hill. 

Alice McGrath was a being of rare loveliness. 
She was one of those creations thai throw a kind, 
of glorious sunlight about them, and yet you can 
hardly tell why or how. She was of Scotch de- 
scent, as her name indicates ; and her uncom- 
monly fine person gave no disgrace to the stock 
from which she sprang ; while her full black eyes 
let you at once into the laboratory of her soul, 
where you seemed to see the fire burn, in its spir- 
itual transmutations of thought and feeling. To 
these circumstances an inexpressible charm was 
added, when she appeared in the midst of the 
assembly of citizens, by the wild waving of her 
long black hair, the flushed countenance, and the 
romance of her peculiar undress and unexpected 
appearance. She departed as mysteriously as 
she came ; and when the meeting broke up noth- 
ing could be learned, with any degree of definite- 
ness, of the returning skipper or his heroic 
daughter. 

No one, however, was so much interested in 
her discovery as Sir Henry Frankland. He had a 
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soul alive to the impressions of the beautiful, he 
was a bachelor, and the truth was, the little god 
Cupid had most wondrously broken over the 
strong fortifications of his heart ; and from that 
hour, his thoughts were twice upon the capture of 
the unknown damsel, where they dwelt once 
about the walls of Louisburg. He did not think 
of marrying her, however, as the difference in 
their rank put that entirely out of the question ; 
but he did long most ardently to win her love, 
and possess her heart. Every inquiry was, there- 
fore, made for her dwelling, but the returned 
citizens were already scattered, here and there, 
over the colonies, and all efforts to discover who 
she was, or where she made her home, were 
fruitless. 

The fishermen of Marblehead, being deprived 
of their usual avocations, by the interruptions of 
the approaching war, entered earnestly into the 
measures for the contest. They enlisted in great 
numbers, and lent important aid to the enter- 
prise, as well from policy as from principle. It 
was in connection with business of this nature, 
that the knight paid an official visit to this patri- 
otic village, during the autumn, and by acci- 
dent — a not unusual circumstance — discovered 
what the most careful search had hitherto been 
unable to fathom. He stopped at the door of the 
country publican, and as he entered the inn, the 
14 
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pretty damsel revealed herself, without shoes or 
stockings, in the very unromanlic employment of 
scouring the chamber stairs ! Still she was the 
same queen-like being that he had seen in more 
exciting circumstances, and when she appeared, 
to wait upon him at the table, in her holiday at- 
tire, there was nothing lacking of all the charms 
with which his imagination had clothed her ; and 
whether by the influence of his better judgment 
or otherwise, the proud representative of aristo- 
cratic England became the suitor of the daughter 
of the fisherman of Marblehead. 

He found her by no means devoid of mental 
endowments in correspondence with her per- 
sonal attractions. Her lively wit displayed itself 
in a thousand sallies ; her native good sense and 
clear judgment shone forth in repeated observa- 
tions, and her uncultivated intellect developed a 
strength which only needed polish to make it 
powerful ; and withal she seemed to possess such 
gentle kindness and strong sympathies, that she 
needed only the opportunity to show them in 
their full force, to make her the most fascinating 
of women. 

Frofti the moment he met her, he determined 
to win the prize for his own enjoyment ; and af- 
ter her father had left the province on the expe- 
dition to Conseau, he brought all his art and pow- 
er to bear upon the simple girl, in hia eflforls to 
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bring her under his seductive power. At length, 
under the false glare of the allurements, persua- 
sions, and enticements of wealth, and the intoxi 
eating incense of love, which were all poured 
into her ear by this high dignitary of royalty, she 
yielded her heart, overpowered the stern convic- 
tions of right, and became the unwedded compan- 
ion of the noble fornicator. 

She returned with him to Boston, and was 
established in his lordly mansion as its sole mis- 
tress. At that period, the North End was the 
court part of the town. There the royal governor, 
Hutchinson, resided; and his ancient mansion, 
until a recent period, stood as a monument of 
the past, — a connecting link between the old 
days and the present. But the spirit of specula- 
tion, — the vandal spirit of our times, — has lifted 
its hand against its walls, and they are demol- 
ished, as well as a good degree of that better 
spirit of the olden days. But few of these hon- 
ored relics of our fathers remain among us, and 
ere long, the last will bow before the besom of 
this irreverent age, to give place to the miserable, 
finical structures of some speculating numbskull, 
— with sc^ce solidity enough to hold theSoa firm 
against a strong east wind. There was more 
truth than we are willing to acknowledge, in the 
sarcastic observation of an English tourist, that 
our dwellings are generally 'so slight and unsub- 
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stantial in appearance, that every thoroughfare in 
the city looks exactly like a scene in pantomime.' 

The dwelling of Sir Henry adjoined that of 
the governor ; and here the fair, frail beauty was 
surrounded with every luxury that wealth could 
command, every enjoyment that sensuality could 
contrive, and every appliance that refinement 
could suggest. Instructers in sciences and ac- 
complishments of every nature, were at her com- 
mand, and she became the goddess of grace and 
the deity of fashionable life ; and in the midst of 
it all, was a most miserable woman! Her heart 
was not at rest ; the fascinations vanished almost 
as soon as they had blinded her, the strong voice 
of a guilty conscience echoed its dismal accusa- 
tions through the deep chambers of her soul, and 
she was the victim of remorse. 

Beside this, the high tone of that vigorous 
moral feeling, which ever has exerted such power 
on New England communities, since the first 
footfall of pilgrim Puritans was heard on Ply- 
mouth rock, was shocked and outraged by such 
unhallowed violation of matrimonial rites. The 
taunting scoff, the laughing scorn, and the look 
of disdain from many a virtuous daughter of the 
aristocracy, were only made the more poignant 
by her susceptibilities to better treatment; and 
the brilliant and accomplished mistress of a noble- 
man, became a lonely and melancholy misan- 
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Ihrope. At length the stern reprobation of a 
chaste public opinion, so often found means to 
disquiet her seducer himself, that he was com- 
pelled to seek a retreat in the quiet of the country. 
There is something fearful in the terrible con- 
demnation which the world places upon an erring 
woman. There is no fiery ordeal, in the wide 
world beside, that can compare with it. A mir- 
acle it is, if one such can live down the terrible 
maledictions of her own sex, when she has once 
openly departed from the ways of chastity ; and 
there seems no course left, but an open defiance 
of all moral restraint, and a kind of fiendish plea- 
sure succeeds, in the downfall of others. How 
far such an incarnation of fiendishness is conse- 
quent upon just views of human nature,^- or 
how far such views are at variance with that 
* charity which end ureth long and is kind,' — is 
not for us to say. But it becomes every member 
of our social compact to bear in mind that remark 
of Dr. Johnson, — * there is, humanly speaking, a 
certain degree of temptation which will overcome 
any virtue. Now, in so far as you approach 
temptation to a man you do him an injury ; and, 
if he is overcome, you share his guilt.' 

Sweet Ashland ! lovely village of Ihe plaio, 
Where health and plenty cheers the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring ils earliest visit pays, 
And parting summer's lingering bloom delays. 
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Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of ray youth, when every sport could please, 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness adorned each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never failing brook, the busy mill, 

The modest church beside the murmuring rill, 

The rocks and woodlands with their grateful shade. 

Where oft alone or vnth loved friends I strayed, 

And listened, wondering, to the tales of eld, 

When famed Sir Henry here his revels held, 

And Lady Alice sought retreat to find 

From life's worst ill — a self-accusing mind ! 

Goldsmith would forgive us for the irreverent 
use we have made of the opening verses of his 
matchless poem, if he could but visit this quiet, 
beautiful new town, and see how eloquently 
every verse and every word is descriptive of the 
truth. Lovely Ashland ! There is no spot in 
New England that surpasses it in rural, natural 
beauty, with its surrounding hills, its retreating 
valleys, its rushing waters, and its wild wood- 
land scenery. It is just the spot where the man 
of taste and culture would love to make his 
home, and spend the quiet of his days, amid the 
music of the waterfalls, the hum of industry, or 
the more sequestered retirement of woodlands, 
with no sound to break in upon his musings 
save the spiritual warblings of the summer birds. 
Oh ! for a vine-clad cottage in thy retreats, sweet 
'village of the plain,' with the gentle being of^ 
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love's enshrinement, and the innocent prattle of 
happy children! Zschokke says, that to wish 
fervently, is sure to bring about the fact ; if so, 
our happiness is made ! At any rate we have 
felt with old Will Shakspeare, who is good au- 
thority, that 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's wings, 
Kings it makes gods and meaner creatures kings. 

Within the present precincts of this quiet town 
it was, that Sir Henry Frankland sought a refuge 
for the frail associate of his guilt, where they 
might enjoy the pleasures of unhallowed love, 
beyond the reach of the censure of moralists, or 
the cold neglect of the virtuous, which to woman 
is more damning, even, than downright denunci- 
ation itself. This, she may stand up against, and 
resist, in the spirit of defiance; but the other, 
comes like a blight and mildew over the spirit, 
and gnaws upon the soul like a canker, until the 
whole life is consumed away. 

He purchased an extensive domain in what 
was, until lately, a part of Hopkinton, and 
erected the most splendid mansion of the day. 
One who writes of him, says, the approach was 
through noble avenues hewn out of the deep 
forests, and over-shadowed by ancient trees. 
The oak, the maple and the elm, interlaced their 
towering limbs, and their emerald crests formed 
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a fitting vault for nature's temple aisles. Here he 
maintained the customs of his baron ancestors, in 
their feudal castles. Studs of horses and packs 
of hounds came forth from stall and kennel at 
the blast of the horn, and the deep forests re- 
sounded to the exciting scenes of the chase, and 
feasts and festivals, and splendid banquets were 
frequent under the princely roof, where lordly 
guests were not unfrequenl nor unscrupulous. 

Here, too, a son was born to the unholy alli- 
ance, whose name is still to be found upon the 
ancient records of the town, and in the necessary 
official absence of the father, he became master 
of the domain, and leader of the revelry. Nor 
was he devoid of manly endowments ; for he 
afterwards held a captain's rank in the Royal 
Navy, and when the war of the Revolution broke 
out, he magnanimously resigned his commission, 
rather than to bear a hostile attitude towards the 
home of his birth, and the countrymen of his 
mother. The dwelling still stands, and the fine 
old hall, and the rich tapestried hangings, still 
reveal sometjiing of its ancient splendor, while 
many a tale of wonder, and many a ghostly visi- 
tation is repeated by simple-hearted rustics. 

No circumstances can quiet a guilty con- 
science, and to give peace to the transgressor is 
beyond the power of wealth, or the pomp of 
power. Alice felt this truth, with keen poig- 
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nancy, every hour of her being ; and when she 
had surfeited upon all the elegance, profusion, 
and excitement about her, they palled upon her 
taste, and she pined to escape them. Her dis- 
quiet became unbearable, and devoted as he was 
to her happiness, the knight vainly thought to 
quiet her wretchedness by the changing excite- 
ments of the mother-land. Accordingly they 
took passage for England, and after months had 
rolled away, the beautiful, but erring woman, 
had run the round of folly and fashion, had 
again, and often, experienced that deep mortifi- 
cation which was righteously the fruit of her own 
planting, and other scenes and other lands open- 
ed before her the deceitful promise of a refuge 
from remorse. 

In the year 1755, Sir Henry sought and ob- 
tained from the crown, the office of Consul 
General to Portugal. Thither he repaired, with 
his devoted Alice, and in that land of indolence 
and easy virtue, they found for a time, a conge- 
nial home. A beautiful villa, beyond the limits 
of the city of Lisbon, afforded them every grati- 
fication, and the luxurious abandonments of 
society promised to them the full fruition of im- 
passioned love. But the warmest, sunniest days 
are often the precursors of the most fearful tem- 
14^ 
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pests, and so the most alluring of gross pleasures 
are only the veil that curtains their sudden de- 
struction. 

One day, the consul left his villa for the city. 
His splendid equipage glittered in the beams of 
the southern sun, and the courtly trappings excited 
the envy of many a better man. His noble 
horses, moved as if conscious of the rank of their 
lordly owner, who, in his richest array, was on 
his way to attend, with the court, upon the cele- 
bration of high mass, at the cathedral; and in 
such solemn mockery, where pride and over- 
weening vanity entered the temple of worship, 
to insult high heaven, by thoughtless deeds of 
outward solemnity, Alice bore ng part. She 
was at home, in lonely sorrow, the desolate com- 
panion of her own troubled heart. 

Suddenly, there was a deep, hollow, murmur- 
ing sound, as of groaning thunder. It was re- 
peated again and again, and each time louder 
than before, and a dark, murky cloud shot up 
from the doomed city, and seemed, in the hot 
sun, like the smoke of some enormous furnace. 
Then rose one long, dreadful, desolating cry of 
terror from thousands of beings who went rush- 
ing hither and thither, calling upon Jehovah for 
mercy in the terrible visitation. It was the great 
earthquake of Lisbon, which buried alive thirty 
thousand warm, beating hearls! 
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Astheknighl went on, the dreadful sound rever- 
berated on the still air, and the pavements of 
the city broke into waves before him, the earth 
heaved, awful chasms opened around, and at 
the shock of the direful catastrophe, temple and 
tower, palace and prison, cathedral and convent, 
reeled in the air, and came crushing down in 
fearful ruin. Groans and shrieks and wild bowl- 
ings of despair, mingled together, and went up 
to heaven from doomed multitudes, and the 
calamity which Providence permitted was ren- 
dered doubly fearful, from the devilish passions 
of depraved men. Multitudes of felons were lib- 
erated from their chains and confinement by 
miraculous power, and the wretches seized upon 
that hideous hour to wre£ik vengeance upon the 
unfortunate city. They seized burning torches, 
and rushed through the fated streets with hellish 
glee, applying the flames at every combustible 
point, and a devastating conflagration raged on 
every side. It was an hour awful beyond de- 
scription, and it seemed as if the power of Jeho- 
vah and the horrid machinations of fiends were 
contending for the mastery ! 

Sir Henry was preserved alive amid this woful 
ruin. His horses plunged down one of the hid- 
eous chasms that opened at their feet, and with 
fearful activity, he leaped, amid the falling ruins, 
upon the steps of a building, which began to 
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totter and sink as he reached it, and down, down 
he went with the crushing wreck. Happily, 
however, he fell between two huge beams that 
stayed up the impending mass, and left him just 
space sufficient to stand hi security. At his feet, 
it is said, a miserable victim, a beautiful young 
girl, was crushed, and in her awful agony and 
struggle to escape, she tore the flesh from the 
arm of the knight, with her maniac teeth. 

But where W2is Alice? The writer before- 
mentioned, tells us that she remained at the villa 
until the deep sounds that preluded the earth- 
quake arose, and as they came nearer and nearer, 
she rushed to the street to learn their cause. At 
first, they were supposed to be the echoing voices 
of the multitude, hailing the approach of the 
pompous procession in its march of religious 
ceremonial. But the ground trembled with con- 
vulsion, her dwelling fell in crushing ruin behind 
her, and, in the fearful instinct of the moment, 
she clung to a young olive tree, and escaped un- 
harmed! Succeeding to her own bewildering 
terror, was intense alarm for the safety of her 
noble companion, and on swift feet of the most 
devoted love, she hastened in his search. Long 
and awful was her anxiety as she wandered un- 
covered, up and down the desolate streets, and 
over pitiable fragments, wringing her hands, and 
uttering bowlings of despair, and fearful were 
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• the sights that met her gaze. Still she preserved 
a wonderful presence of mind to the end. 

At length the armorial bearings of his carriage 
were found, and were an indication of the prob- 
able place of his burial. His official station 
awakened some interest in his behalf, and the 
promise of splendid rewEirds induced laborers, 
even at such an hour, to search among the 
mighty ruins, and by and by his voice was heard 
beneath the accumulated mass, and his rescue 
was the result, after many hours of severe toil 
and agonizing endurance. 

But it was not without its beneficial effects. 
The voice of God could not be disregarded at 
such a time, and it spoke to his guilty soul, in 
tones more dreadful than the crushing thunders 
of the earthquake, and the peril in which he was 
placed awakened a slumbering conscience and 
kindled the fires of guilt. Then came hope 
of life, and deep repentance, and resolutions of 
reformation and atonement, if he could but 
escape ; and not the least of these was the men- 
tal pledge to seal by a public vow, the relations 
that had so long existed between himself and the 
beautiful being who had joined her destiny to his 
own, with unprecedented devotion, even at the 
price of her honor. 

No pen can express, no tongue can utter, the 
wild enthusiastic rapture that succeeded as the 
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Iwo fell into each others arms at his deliverance. 
And no language can picture the beatific joy of 
the sweet Alice, as the knight hastened her steps 
to the ruins of an old cathedral, where a terrified 
priest was confessing a ghostly crowd of peas- 
ants, and there, in the presence of such witnes- 
ses, and at such an hour, espoused the compan- 
ion of his revelries and his terrors. Bareheaded 
and in dishabille was she when he first saw her, 
and similar was her appearance when she pledg- 
ed her mEirriage vows ! 

The remainder of the story is soon told. The 
lord and the lady lived together many yegirs in 
happy wedlock, made pure and benevolent by 
their terrible experience. They returned to 
America and resided in the rural mansion until 
the commencement of the revolution. On the 
anniversary of their mighty deliverance. Sir Hen- 
ry used always to seclude himself in a particu- 
lar room, which is still shown, and there, in the 
retirement of his moments, he kept a solemn fast 
and renewed his vows of uprightness and repen- 
tance. And here were hung the garments he 
had worn in the ruins of Lisbon, torn, soiled, and 
covered with lime dust, that had there been gath- 
ered upon them. Some relics of the family are 
still in existence in the town, and are held almost 
sacred. 
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At the opening of the war, they made prepar- 
ations to depart for England. But the faraily of 
an English noblenrian could not, of course, escape 
without incurring the suspicions of the republi- 
cans, and fearing some danger, they sought pro- 
tection from the Provincial Congress of the State, 
and received permission to proceed. Still, great 
excitement arose in the neighborhood, prepara- 
tions for detention were made, and an armed 
body of men arrested them, and held them cap- 
tives until Congress undertook their liberation. 
At length they reached England, where the lady 
Alice survived her husband many years, and at 
length died and was buried, far away from the 
home and kindred of the Skipper's Daughter of 
Marblehead. 



THE KEYS OP LIFE. 



Heard I once rich music, swelling 

Through a vaulted house of prayer, 
And the deep tones ever dwelling 

In my spirit's echoes are- 
Saw I there a lovely maiden 

Gently touch some yielding keys. 
And the strain came, richly laden, 

Like soft music from the seas. 

Deep it spoke to every feeling, 

And my half-enchanted soul 
Seemed to float on cadence, stealing 

Up where stars in chorus roll. 

'T was an organ's deep-toned flowing. 

Yet I saw no organ's form ; 
Still o'er the keys the maid kept throwing 

Rosy fingers soft and warm. 

Life is like that organ, hidden 
From the gaze of vulgar eyes, — 

Mystery all, it is forbidden 

To know what in the future lies. 
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But its keys are all before us, 

Players for ourselves are we, 
And the skillful wake a chorus 

That may charm or land or sea. 

Others, discord harsh creating, 

Make one shudder as he hears 
Doleful notes, with direful grating, 

Sounding from the future years. 

Read'st thou not a poet*s story, — 

Truth lies hidden in the lay, 
Touch Life's keys right, that so to glory, 

Cadence waft thy soul away. 



THE TEAR OP SYMPATHY. 



I DID not weep that life was lone, 

And had no joyous ray ; 
Nor yet because no flowers were strewn 

Along my thorny way. 

For the young morn with me was bright ; 

My boyhood scarce had passed ; 
No blasted hopes, from age's night, 

Their shadows round me cast. 

It was not that oppression's hand 

Had seized me in its power ; 
I breathed the air of freedom's land, 

From early childhood's hour. 

I trod the soil where patriots bled, 
And pilgrims' graves were made ; 

Where holy pfeace her influence shed 
O'er vale and mountain-glade. 

It was not that my long-loved home 
Was changed and knew me not ; 

Nor yet that I should friendless roam. 
By dear ones all forgot. 
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For well I knew that, far away, 

When daily toils were done. 
Did parents kind, and sister, pray 

For brother, friend, and son. 

I did not fear that she would change, 
Whose pledge was made in truth ; 

For time and place cannot estrange 
The love of maiden's youth. 

I did not doubt the parting prayer 

That each for each had given ; 
For, while we knelt together there. 

Our vows were sealed in heaven ! 



I saw a mother by a mound. 

In garb of widowhood ; 
I heard the lamentable sound 

Of grief in solitude. 

An infant boy unconscious lay 

Upon her aching breast. 
And, thoughtless of its simple play. 

The cherub close she pressed. 

The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled, 

As if to calm her fears ; 
The mother kissed her only child, 

And bathed its face witK l^«x^. 
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' Thou hast not known thy sire/ she said, 
* Nor canst thou ever know ; 

Thy father, boy, is with the dead, 
And thou art born for wo ! ' 



Again her voice with grief was hushed, 
And moans came forth anew ; 

Her fondest hopes in life were crushed, 
Its joys for her were few. 

I looked upon her lovely face, 
All pale and marked with care, 

Nor wished to leave the sacred place, 
Or break the silence there. 



My soul with holy fire was warm. 
And nature's founts were free ; 

For, while I gazed upon that form, 
I wept, in sympathy ! 

I had not seen that face before, 

I may not see, again ; 
Yet all the wo that visage bore, 

I strive to hide in vain ! 

It comes across my midnight dream, 

As waves come o*er the sea. 
And while bright stars o'er millions gleam, 

I weep, in sympathy. 



THE SABBATH BREAKERS. 



That was an hour to send its fadeless trace ^ 

Down life's far- sweeping tide. 

The Forest Sanctuary. 



' Come, come, Wallace, we shall be late if we 
wait longer ; the bells are half done tolling, and 
I dare say Thornton has been over persuaded by- 
some fanatic to go to church. If we are not in 
haste, the tide will be out, — and then away with 
all sport for another week ; I 'm for going now.' 

' Stay, Allen, one moment ; you surely would 
not leave until the hour appointed by yourself 
for Thornton to be here. It wants five minutes 
of ten now, and I am certain he will be punctual, 
for I have never known him forfeit his word,— 
and he gave you his pledge.' 

'Pledge!' shouted Allen, 'what is a pledge 
good for ? For my part I consider no pledge of 
mine obligatory, when it interferes with my own 
convenience. ' Look out for number one,' is 
my maxim.' 

' And a selfish maxim too,' said Wallace. 

' Selfish or not selfish,' continued Allen, * I 
care not. 'Tis the principle my old man goes 
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upon, and he finds a faithful disciple in me, at 
any rate. But yesterday he contracted to furnish 
a trader with a cargo of sugar. Half an hour 
after, he was offered five hundred dollars in 
advance of his first trade. He took up with the 
offer, and sent a very polite note to the first pur- 
chaser, saying that unforeseen circumstances 
prevented his fulfilling the contract. What do 
you say to that, Charley ? — a cool five hundred 
in his pocket. Where would have been your 
pledge then ? ' 

' I say your master did entirely wrong, and is 
wholly unjustifiable. I am surprised, Allen, to 
hcEur you advocate such sentiments. If not a 
desire for the good will of others, I should at 
least suppose your regard for morality would 
induce you to detest such principles.' 

' Morality ! — Ha, you make a fine preacher 
of morality, indeed ; out on a Sabbath breaking 
excursion, and preaching morality! That's 
consistency with a vengeance.' 

' I move for the previous question,' said a third 
speaker. 'Here comes Thornton up the Mall, 
punctual to a second ; and now, fellows, just 
postpone your discussion on morality to a more 
convenient season. I '11 be prosy when I can 't 
help it ; but today, at least, I intend to act in the 
spirit; qf my favorite glee, 

' Begone dull care/ 
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' A crony after my own heart, Roberts,' said 
Allen — putting his hand upon the last individ- 
ual's shoulder — 'I really believe if you were 
with me, I should so far except the spirit of my 
maxim, as to have some thoughts of number 
two.' 

In a moment the expected individual was 
present, and Arthur Thornton made one of a 
litfle group, numbering five beside himself, on 
Boston Common. They constituted a party of 
pleasure. Allen, the first speaker, was the 
leader, and with the rest his opinion usually 
passed as law. He was the eldest of the party ; 
and though not himself twenty years of age, 
there was something so bold and energetic in 
his tall, finely built frame, open and lively coun- 
tenance, and graceful mien, that he invariably 
secured deference, and was looked up to as a 
kind of sovereign among his associates. He 
was naturally of a noble and generous disposi- 
tion, and with the exception of the three or four 
years he had spent in the city, he had been un- 
der religious influences from his infancy. But 
it had been his misfortune to enter a mercantile 
house, whose proprietor was an irreligious man, 
and who regarded not the moral interests of 
those in his employ. 

He was a worldly man in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the term, and virtually lived and 
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practiced in the belief that ' a man hath no better 
thing under the sun than to eat, and to drink, and 
to be merry.' He was withal a Sabbath-breaker ^ 
and invariably, in pleasant weather, he devoted its 
holy hours to his own gratification, by excursions 
into the neighboring country. It could not be 
expected, that with such a master, any youth, 
inexperienced and unaccustomed to the wiles of 
the world, would resist the temptations to evil 
which abound in our large cities. And indeed 
the very first steps Edgar Allen had taken in the 
road to ruin, were under the direction of his 
master, who had invited him to a ride on the 
Sabbath. He was without religious friends and 
advisers in the city, and the splendor and pomp 
of city wickedness had first fascinated him, and 
although he would have shuddered at the thought 
of being himself a partaker in it, he could, 
nevertheless, look upon it in others. He after- 
wards had only followed the path decreed as 
well by truth as by poetry — 

* He first endured, thea pitied, then embraced.' 

His course had been step by step in wickedness, 
till from the novitiate and trembling transgressor, 
he now stood as the leader of a circle of young 
men who were in a greater or less degree com- 
mitted to a course of vice and dissipation, and 
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he would even urge to deeds from which Ihose 
who had been his leaders would have shrunif, 
had a less popular comrade proposed them, or a 
less energetic character put them into execution. 
The individual whom Allen at first addressed,* 
Charles Wallace, was a general favorite, but 
particularly intimate wilh Arthur Thornton. The 
home of their childhood had been in the same 
village, they had been playmates and school- 
mates together, and now they had commenced 
together a course which was to end with the 
most bitter repentance and anguish on the part 
of one, and with the destruction of the other. 
The former had been in the city longer than the 
latter, and consequently had taken more degrees 
in his course ; for scarcely six months had 
elapsed, since Thornton had left the happy 
dwelling of his widowed mother, and the tears 
shed and the advice given at parting, were still 
fresh in his memory. The last words of his 
mother to him were, ' Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.' We have already more 
than intimated that it was the Sabbath; and 
when the proposition had been made to him 
the previous day to join in a fishing excursion 
in the harbor on this sacred morning, he was 
astonished, and his feelings instinctively recoiled 
from it. But his companions urged him, argued 
with him by eveiy manner of specious reas- 
16 
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oning, until in an unguarded moment he pledged 
himself to go. 

Who of us have not been swerved from duty 
by a fear of ridicule ? A. regard for the good 
•will of our fellow men is innate, and however 
much of unjust aspersion and calumny we may 
endure, not one can calmly brook being held up 
to scorn and contempt. As it is the last weapon 
of the adversary of souls, so it is the most suc- 
cessful ; and we firmly believe that the fear of 
being laughed at, has sent more souls to perdi- 
tion than any other motive that has operated 
against the truth. When we consider the im- 
mense influence which this feeling obtains over 
the minds of Christians, however foolish and 
wicked it may be and is, we are rather moved by 
pity than censure toward* the young, who are 
treading with their associates the paths of pleas- 
ure and folly, ^ 

How transbendently important, under such 
circumstances, is it tha^^masters should exert 
their influence on the side of virtue, morality and 
religion. We know of no station where more 
responsibility is assumed than by the merchant 
or mechanic, who has entrusted to him the 
charge of young men. He is to form theijp 
business, political and moral character, in a great 
degree, and as his is, so generally will theirs be. 
We have ourself been an apprentice. We have 
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been a][(nost alone dmid the vicious allurements 
of the city, and the temptations of wicked 
companions, and we are certain, if we have any 
virtuous habits, that the example, precept, and 
interest for our moral welfare, on the part ot 
kind and religious masters, has done much to 
enable us to form them. And we speak not 
alone from our own experience ; we have seen 
this influence on others for and against morality ; 
and when we consider the apathy manifested 
towards the future good of apprentices, even by 
religious men, it is no longer a wonder with us 
that so many are ruined ; but on the contrary 
that so many are found virtuous and good. 

' Now for a line of march to Long wborf ! 
Look above you, lads ; the sky is clear and bright, 
and even the sun looks down and laughs. See 
the old elm bow to the whispering. breeze ! This 
wind will sing a sweeter music through the 
snowy sails, than ever rung its echoes through 
that Temple's gothic walls! Come, hasten, 
boys ! ' 

Thus saying, Allen took the arm of Roberts 
and set off in a fast walk. Two individuals, 
who had heretofore maintained a conversation 
between themselves a few steps from the rest, 
now followed, while Wallace and Thornton fell 
behind. The party moved throtjgh Treoaont anil 
Court streets at a rapid pace, each conversing 
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With his companion, on such topics as best 
accorded with their feelings. As they moved by 
Park street church, the latest members of the con- 
gregation were just entering, — the bell ceased 
tolling, and the organ pealed its heavy notes. 

' I tell you, Charles, I wish I was within those 
walls,' said Thornton ; ' I know I 'm doing 
wrong, and were it not for breaking my word, I 
would not go now. What would my mother 
say, if she but saw me? She.'s sitting in her 
quiet pew, and may be even now praying for 
me, her only son ! I do not like these thoughts, 
and I would give an eagle if you had never 
mentioned this business to me.' 

* Nonsense ! nonsense ! Arthur, I felt so once 
myself; but a few sails and luscious chowders 
will take all the bitter away, and you will then 
have the sweet to yourself.' 

* Bat can that be sweet which takes its relish 
from the murder^ sense of moral right ? I know 
that I can never enjoy one moment's pleasure by 
doing wrong, unless I first shall put asleep my 
conscience ; — kill its power of telling right from 
wrong.' 

* Conscience is a thing of education, Arthur. 
You have always lived in a still, country village, 
where there is nothing but a school-house and a 
church, and the people think every thing without 
their walls is wrong. You have been educated 
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to think so too, and this has made your con- 
science what it is. Here you will learn to have 
a more liberal view of things. A city conscience 
and a country conscience are very different ♦ 
things.' 

'I begin to think so; but which is right? I 
tell you, Charles, I know 't is wrong to break the 
Sabbath, for my Bible tells me so; I wish that I 
were free from this iniquitous business, for some- 
thing seems to tell rne this day will not close so 
pleasantly as it began. I'm determined to break 
away from Allen's power, for I know he '11 ruin 
tne if I do not ; and even now I feel that I am 
not as good as when I first saw him. Pll make 
a resolution once for all, if I must lose his friend- 
ship or a conscience which I feel is right, the 
sacrifice shall fall upon the former.' 

They drew near to the City Hall, whose 
piazza was thronged with a crowd of idlers 
busied about the very honorable employment of 
gazing at every passer, and scrutinizing the 
appearance of the ladies particularly. Allen 
recognized one of his cronies among the throng, 
as appeared from his laconic, 'How are you, 
Frank!' 

The accosted answered with a reiteration of 
the sentence, and continued, 

' But whither away so fast ? I had hoped to 
'have you with me \o dine at Brighton. I 've 
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engaged the finest establishment in the city, and 
I '11 give you a dinner that you '11 remember a 
moolh ; — wall you go ? ' ' 

*I'm in for a chowder, Frank. Can't you 
postpone till tea ? I '11 be up at five, and then, 
your most obedient ! ' 

*Done! Allen ! — Meet me at the rooms at 
five!' 

* Aye — Frank ! I'll be on hand ! ' 

This short conference was interspersed with a 
^jU sufficient accompaniment of oaths, lot)se expres- 
sions, et cetera, peculiar to such young 'men, 
which I do not choose to repeat. As the party 
again moved on, Frank Oray replaced a cigar, 
which he had removed from his lips at their 
approach, and the smoke again rolled upward 
with as many fantastic curls as if from the pipe 
of a Turkish Sultan. As they moved down 
State street, almost deserted of its passengers, 
their own footsteps echoing from the opposite 
buildings caused almost the only noise heard. 
Wallace and Thornton spoke not. They were 
deeply in thought upon subjects awakened by 
their late conversation, especially the last remark 
of Thornton. A few moments brought them to 
the wharf where the boat was in readiness, the 
boatman almost lired of waiting, — and in a very 
short period the light boat was dashing over the 
white-fringed waves. 
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The morning" was beautiful. The sky was 
clear, and the sun shone forth in all its glory. 
The loveliness and perfect purity of the faoft of 
heaven, seemed formed for one mighty emblem 
of the quiet and peace which should pervade 
the Christian Sabbath. The company on board 
the boat were sitting about the deck, each with 
his gaze directed to the city they had just left> 
now receding swiftly from them as the vessel 
swept over the waters. None spoke. There 
was something so grand in the appearance of 
the ifloving diorama before them, with the popu- 
lous city in the centre of the scene, the lofty 
towers of the churches mounting up to heaven 
as if in emblem of the use to which their walls 
were consecrated, and the pile of buildings sur- 
mounted by the noble dome of the State House, 
wh'de upon the right the sacred heights of 
Charlestown presented themselves, and upon the 
Bfft in the distance, were to be seen the memo- 
rable highlands of Dorchester, — that the atten- 
tion of the company was riveted to it. And then 
the unholiness of their purpose, might have pre- 
sented itself to their minds ; and now that they 
were upon the bosom of the deep, it would be nftt-^ 
uralthat they should not feel the same security in 
their unhallowed occupation as when they stood 
upon solid ground. Such feelings might have 
forced upon them the reflection that they were 
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viewing those scenes for the last time; — that 
He who held the winds in His hands and gave 
bounds to the waste of waters, and whose com- 
mands they were breaking, could and might, 
in a moment, send forth his breath in anger, 
darken the bright heavens abcve them, wake the 
ocean from its slumber, and^wafh the lightning of 
his wrath, dash th.eir frail bark to atoms, leaving 
each to buffet and struggle with the merciless 
waves. 

Would that they could thus h ave felt, and, y ield- 
injf^othe dictates of their better reason, have tcfrned 
bMlCfrom their purpose, and thus have averted 
the fate which awaited them ! But it is a hard 
thing to turn from wrong doing. Man takes one 
step in evil, another and another follow, atid if at 
timesconscience doe.s lift a warning voice,he places 
a giant in the way of reform, is frightened by a 
false shame ofacknowledginghimselflo have been 
in the wrong, drowns the god within,. and plunges 
forward in his course, 



* As a bird haslelh to the snare, 
And knoweth not it is for his life.' 



Thornton rose from the place he had occupied, 
walked to the bows of ihe boat, and with his 
hand upon the mast, he leaned forward in deep 
thought, while he watched the flashing and 
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foaming of the waves as the boat shot through 
them. This movement aroused his companions 
from their reveries, and Allen exclaimed, 

' Come ! away with this mopishness, and for 
some sport. Old Peter will manage the ' Sally ' 
without all this silence, and it savors too rriuch 
of a Quaker meeting for my taste.' 

At the same moment he drew from his pocket 
a pack of cards, and the party — with the excep- 
tion of Thornton, who declined joining them, 
and Wallace who looked on — sat down to a 
game of whist. Thus employed, they noticed 
not the flight of time, nor the fading away of the 
dim outline of the distant land. At length the 
place of destination was reached. The cards 
were exchanged for the fishing tackle, and the 
uncoiled lines were dropped into the blue sea. 
Even Thornton persuaded himself to believe 
that it were^as well to join the amusement, as to 
be an abettor by his presence. The hooks were 
plied diligently, and the captured fish fast accu- 
mulated. The day was entirely forgotten, and 
each individual lost the last accusing feeling, in 
the general hilarity. Stories, songs and jests 
were circulated freely, and the boisterous laugh 
sent its echoes over the waves. Merriment lifted 
lis voice to heaven, and unhallowed gladness 
filled each heart 
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How great the contrast between this scene, 
and that of the humble worshipers in the temple 
of God,— the one bowed down under the 
influences of the «till*^ small voice ; the other 
upright and reckless, in the ways of bold trans- 
gression. The one breathing forth the confea- 
sions of sin, and humble prayer for forgiveness ; 
— the other sinning trith a high hand, and curs- 
ing the God who bed made them ! The one 
with the tear of contrition trickling down their 
cheeks; — the other hardened, and rejoicing in 
wickedness! . To the world the latter would be 
pronounced the more happy, and to human 
appearance they were so ; indeed, it is often true 
that the ungodly prosper, while the righteous are 
cast down ; but the one have an inheritance laid 
up in heaven, and count all trials as but a pledge 
of the happiness which shall be hereafter. The 
others live for the present moment, an'cl when the 
day of disappointment comes, the mountain of 
their joy shall pass away as frost before the 
noon-day sun. 

' What 's that noise ? ' asked Allen, abruptly, 
breaking in upon the midst of a story. 

' What noise ? ' said three or four at once. 

' Do you not hear it ? it comes like the distant 
roar of a cannon. There ! it sounds again ! ' 

''Tis thunder,' said old Peter, the boatman, 
' there '11 be a tremendous squall before we think 
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on *t, I tell ye ! I 'm always jealous o' that kind 
o' nmse. And besides, see that are pokerish 
looking cloud, histing his head above the water 
there ! That means something, I 'm thinking/ 

During this annunciation, the , party had un- 
wittingly drawn their lines into the boat, and all 
stood gazing anxiously in the direction Peter 
pointed out. 

' Can we get to the city before the storm will 
reach us ? ' inquired Wallace. 

' I'm afeard o* that,' said Peter, 'but I'll put 
the Sally under full sail, and try my best, for that 
are cloud looks ugly.' 

Thus saying, he raised the canvass to the 
breeze, and seated himself at the tiller. The boat 
moved over the waters like an arrow from the 
bow of the archer. Every eye was fixed upon 
the rising cloud, and every ear listened to the 
rumbling of the thunder. The sound of revelry 
had ceased, and the voice of conscience was 
once more heard ; for whenever danger is at 
hand the consciousness of guilt increases in a 
tenfold degree. The cloud grew every moment 
more dense and large, the thunder was more 
distinctly heard, and the play of the forked light- 
ning began to be visible. The wind increased, 
and the sea rolled and heaved heavily. Paleness 
sal upon every countenance. Each looked upon 
his fellow in silence. The sun withdrew his 
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light, and the heavens gradually assumed. the 
veil of the tempest, till its face appeared awfully 
terrific. Large drops of rain began to fall. The 
wind had increased almost to a gale, and strained 
every thread of the canvass, while the larboard 
side of the boat was almost submerged, and the 
sea, which now run furiously, dashed with 
vehemence against her weather side. The power 
of the Almighty was written in letters of fire 
upon the clouds; His voice was heard in the 
mighty thunder, and the terror of his majesty 
was visible in the wrath of the roaring sea. Oh, 
the agony of that moment ! All felt it, and en- 
dured it in silent anguish ; Thornton only ex- 
claimed, 

* Oh, that Iliad remembered the injunction of 
my mother, ' Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy!" 

The distant city now hove in sight, and every 
heart leaped w^ith joy; but it was only a momen- 
tary gleam of sunshine, for the next instant a 
lightning shaft pierced the waters a few rods 
ahead of them, and seemed to dare their passage 
of the spot, jvhile instant destruction appeared 
almost certain, ffhe guilty group looked wildly 
around, and every eye centered upon Thornton, 
as if from him, the least hardened of them all, 
sonf^e good might come. He spoke once 
xnore — 
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* Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand and no man regarded : 
But ye have set at nought all my counsel, 
And would none of my reproof : 
I also will laugh at your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear coraeth ; 
When your fear comelh as desolation, 
And your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; 
When distress and anguish cometh upon you ! ' ' 



Hon'or and awful anguish sat upon every 
brow, and flashed from every eye. Each felt a 
hell within, and each made a thousand resolu- 
tions of reformation, should he reach the shore. 
But resolutions made at such a time, are like the 
wind, which before its form is known, has 
passed away. 

' Hold of the tiller ! ' shouted Peter, « while I 
reef the sail. See ! a squall has struck the water 
yonder, and if't reaches us before the sail is 
down, we are lost souls ! ' 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when a 
peal of thunder burst above their heads, and at 
the same moment a flaw of wind struck the ves- 
sel, and in an instant she capsized. 



The solemn tolling of bells is again heard in 
the city. What mean^ that large concourse of 
people, moving thus slowly through the streets ? 
The old and young, parent and child, are theie. 
Three sable biers are borne within the walls of 
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yonder house of Gted. Beneath those palls are 
hid the ghastly forms df AJIen, Boberls and 
Wallace. And he who follows next the biers, 
— mark well that form ! His brow is clothed 
with sadness, and his head is bowed with grief. 
Of all the band that hailed Ifst Sabbath's light, 
with hopes of selfish pleasure, Arthur Thornton 
only lives ! Biit where the missing ? They sleep 
iHihin the ocean's bosom, upon their sea-weed 
iMd, till time shall be no more ! 

Years have rolled on since the fmieral dirge 
was chanted over the graves of this little band, 
and the man of God repeated the solemn service, 
* Dust unto dust;' yet may the last survivor of 
the party, often be seen going out alone, at the 
still hour of twilight, to reflect and weep beside 
the tomb-stones of ^ The Sabbat^ Breakersl' 



MY BOYHOOD'S HOME. 

Oh ! home of my boyhood, my owa country home, 
I love it the better wherever I roam ; 
The lure of proud cities, the wealth of the main, 
Have never a charm like my own native plain. 
There waved the old elms on the cottage-lined street, 
There warbled the birds from their woodland retreat, 
The roar of the river, the forest-crowned hill,^ 
The starlight that glistened, they dwell with me still. 

I've wandered for years through the cold-hearted 

world. 
And rode every sea where a sail is unfurled ; 
I 've met with the great and the noble of earth, 
But never forgotten the home of my birth. 
The laugh of my sister, my brother's high glee. 
Are echoing round me wherever I be ; 
The thousand bright glances from young maidens' 

eyes. 
Are stars in my heaven, when grief-clouds arise. 

The voice of my father, with deep manly tone, — 
There 's music about it no other hath known ; 
The smile of my mother, that love-lighted brow, — 
Oh ! mother — dear mother ! — they dwell with me 
now ! 
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I love them, — I love them, — the days of the past, 
And nothing shall bribe me from keeping them fast ; 
Oh ! home of my boyhood ! — My own rural home ! — 
I *11 love it the better wherever I roam ! 



